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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

When  we  take  up  our  Shakspere,  and  after  reading 
say,  Hamlet,  turn  to  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  cannot  but  be 
conscious  of  an  entire  and  total  change,  a  change  not  so 
much  in  degree  of  poetical  accomplishment  as  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  mind.  Now  we  are  far  too  likely,  on  observing 
it,  to  be  simply  astonished,  startled,  shocked  if  you  will,  and 
then  to  let  the  matter  drop,  to  toss  it  aside  with  a  natural 
but  uncritical  carelessness,  as  if  the  thing  were  of  no  con- 
sequence, or  were  an  inexplicable  paradox.  Nothing  is 
quite  inexplicable  if  we  will  give  our  minds  to  the  task  of 
finding  it  out ;  and  surely  it  is  but  due  to  our  devotion  to 
Shakspere  to  let  nothing  which  concerns  him  seem  to  us 
trivial  or  of  no  account.  The  link  between  Venus  and 
Hamlet  is  slight,  indeed  almost  non-existent,  if  we  consider 
simply  these  two  works,  the  play  and  the  poem,  by  them- 
selves. But  I  think  that  if  we  look  at  them  in  their  true 
light,  as  two  steps  in  a  ladder,  or  rather  two  moments  in  a 
growth,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  rude  severance  between 
the  two,  as  we  in  our  hasty  unmethodical  and  uncritical 
manner  are  so  ready  to  imagine,  but  a  strict  relationship 
and  correspondence,  if  not  to  one  another,  at  least  to  the 
poet  who  wrote  them  both,  the  one  when  he  was  less  than 
thirty,  and  the  other  at  perhaps  forty.  But  to  see  them  in 
their  true  light  we  must  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  must  study  each  in  relation  to  its  milieu ;  and 
to  do  so  we  must  first  cast  aside  that  common  conception 
of  Shakspere  in  which  he  poses  sublimely,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent vagueness,  independent  of  time  and  place  and  the 
common  conditions  of  life,  as  a  sort  of  glorified  godhead,  an 
abstraction  ;  as  if  he  had  been,  not  merely  the  greatest  poet 
among  men,  but  also  hardly  a  man  at  all.  Shakspere,  like 
every  great  artist — poet,  painter,  or  musician — was  not  less, 
but  more,  influenced  than  others,  by  the  tendencies  of  his 
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age  and  his  surroundings  ;  for  a  great  artist,  especially  in 
early  life,  is  above  all  things  receptive.  The  question,  then, 
to  ask  ourselves,  on  considering  a  poem  such  as  Venus  and 
Adonis,  the  early  and  strange  work  of  a  great  poet,  is  this  : 
Under  what  circumstances  was  it  produced?  What  in- 
fluences, moral  and  artistic,  of  the  surrounding  society 
would  seem  likely  to  sway  the  course  of  its  writer  ?  It  is 
this  question,  or  these  questions,  that  I  shall  try  to  answer. 
When  Shakspere  left  his  beautiful  woodland  valley  home 
of  Stratford — close  and  quiet  among  its  streams  and 
meadows,  where  as  a  child  he  might 

"  Lie  in  fields  and  look 
Along  the  ground  through  the  blown  grass, 
And  wonder  where  the  city  was. 
Far  out  of  sight,  whose  broil  and  bale 
They  told  [Mm]  then  for  a  child's  tale  " — 

left  it  and  came  to  the  city,  not  a  child  then,  but  a  young 
man  of  some  two-and-twenty,  seeking  employment  among 
the  players,  he  would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  strangely 
constituted  society,  a  swarming  medley  of  vice  and  valour, 
grime  and  splendour,  finikin  daintiness  and  brutal  coarse- 
ness ;  everywhere  a  vigorous  stirring  of  life  and  striking 
out  of  literature,  with  all  the  evils  consequent  on  such  an 
awakening,  flourishing  on  this  hand  and  on  that.  The 
Renaissance,  or  new  birth  of  the  modern  world — that  sudden 
Samson-like  uprising  of  the  slumbering  intellect,  growing 
feeble  and  dreamy  in  the  bonds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
lap  of  a  sanctimonious  lulling  Dalilah,  the  Church — first  in 
Italy,  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists,  with  coins  and 
medals  and  manuscripts  and  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  for 
teachers,  then,  gradually,  one  by  one,  in  the  other  nations  : 
in  Germany,  with  a  revolt  against  this  revolt,  the  Reforma- 
tion :  in  P" ranee  with  Ronsard  and  Marot  and  the  Huguenots; 
arose  in  England,  with  the  growing  prosperity,  the  increased 
comfort  and  leisure  of  life,  and  the  new  manners  and 
metres  introduced  from  Italy  by  the  courtly  travelled  poets, 
Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Eighth  Henry.  The  interminable  epic  measures,  the 
prolix  storytelling  in  verse  of  Lydgate's  Falles  of  Princes 
and  Storie  of  Thebes,  the  flowing  verses  of  a  monk,  sitting, 
one  can  fancy,  in  the  sun,  and  pouring  out  with  neither 
stint  nor  selection  the  heaped-up  stores  of  what  the  Middle 
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Ages  deemed  learning — all  this,  the  delight  of  his  age,  was 
passed  over  and  forgotten,  and  a  new  speech  was  growing 
up  and  a  new  spirit.  Poets  began  to  comprehend  that  art 
has  its  laws  and  limits,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  elegance, 
selection  of  choice  epithets  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
parts.  The  sonnet  was  introduced,  new  metres  practised, 
undreamt-of  refinements  attempted.  Poets  who  had 
"tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the 
Italian  Poesie,"  "  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles 
of  Dante,  Arioste,  and  Petrarch,"*  added  a  new  grace  and  a 
new  life  to  English  poetry  :  a  life  that  was  vigorous  perhaps 
only  as  a  growth,  a  grace  that  had  much  falseness,  make- 
believe  and  triviality  about  it.  But  this  was  only  a 
beginning;  and  it  grew.  Not  a  straight  and  orderly  growth, 
but  a  flood  of  life  that  overburst  its  banks  and  swept  over- 
land like  a  torrent,  breaking  out  and  turning  aside,  nowhere, 
now  there,  with  a  wilful  and  uncheckable  wildness.  This 
fresh-found  elegance,  which  was  indeed  so  real  and  right  a 
thing,  caricatured  itself.  A  freak  of  fantastic  speech, 
refining  upon  refinement,  and  doubling  in  and  out  upon 
itself  with  the  shining  sinuosity  of  a  snake — that  which  we 
usually  call  Euphuis7n,-\  from  the  pre-eminent  fame  of  Lyly's 
admired  book — twisted  and  tortured  the  poor  English 
language  no  doubt  cruelly,  and  ran  into  the  most  laughable 
eccentricities  ;  yet  it  was  a  sign  of  life,  a  riot  of  imagination 
young  and  untamed,  waiting  the  bit.  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
for  instance,  with  all  its  profusion  of  brocade  and  dainty 
dresses,  its  hollow  puppets  (sighing  shepherd-princes  and 
smirking  shepherdess-queens)  inside  them  ;  with  all  its 
intolerable  preciousness  and  affectation,  its  timeless  and 
tuneless  allegorising  and  parable-playing,  is  yet  (let  us 
remember)  not  the  effete  languor  spasmodically  jerking  of 
an  exhausted  age,  but  the  heyday  blood  of  a  new  era. 
Moulded  by  this  Renaissance  influence — alike  good  and 
bad,  life-giving  and  affected — two  schools  of  poetiy  were 
formed,  each  at  once  connected  and  divided.  The  one, 
which  we  may  indicate  by  perhaps  its  notablest  product — 

•  Puttenham,  The  Arte  of  English  Poerie,  Ed.  Arber ;  book  i.,  ch.  31,  p.  74>. 

t  Dr.  Landmann  has  shown,  in  tho  New  Shakspero  Society's  Trans- 
lations, 1884,  that  it  was  rather  Oongorism,  got  from  the  Spanish  author 
G<ni><(jra.  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Lee  traces  tho  begiuning  of  tho  movemeut  iu 
Lord  lieruera,  about  1532. 


vi  (2)    THE   DRAMA.      ITS   OROWTH. 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  written  at  I  know  not  what 
date  before  1593 — -was  frankly  amorous  and  pagan;  the 
other,  which  culminated  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (the 
first  three  Books  appeared  in  1590)  was  allegorical,  dreamy 
and  fantastic,  in  elTect,  the  two  were  often  mingled  ;  both 
alike  were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  formed  together  the 
body  of  book-read  poetry. 

But  the  Renaissance  had  another  gift  for  England,  and 
a  greater,  than  Italianised  poetry  :  the  Drama.  I  call  it  a 
gift  of  the  Renaissance,  for  the  Renaissance  was  a  world- 
wide re-awakening,  not  a  mere  revival  of  learning  among  a 
few  Italian  humanists.  The  Renaissance  in  England  was 
properly  the  birth  of  the  Drama ;  but  the  birth  of  the 
Drama  was  not  possible  till  some  facility  in  the  ordinary 
verse-writing  had  been  attained  ;  nor  was  it  at  first 
generally  recognised,  I  imagine,  by  the  ingenious  rhyming 
poets  and  their  patrons,  to  be  at  all  the  superior  thing  that 
it  was.  The  Drama,  born  in  the  universities,  and  due 
mainly  to  a  scholastic  desire  on  the  part  of  Latin  scholars 
to  revive,  or  at  least  to  imitate,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of 
antiquity,  as  known  to  them  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  became  almost  immediately  the 
darling  of  the  people,  well  nigh  weary  of  the  buffoonery 
and  inanity  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  which  had 
sufficed  for  the  delight  of  the  priest-ridden  minds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  weary  of  these,  but  trained  and  accustomed 
by  them  to  take  pleasure  in  a  show  in  action.  From  the 
time  that  the  trundling  measures  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyster 
were  laughed  or  lilted  out  on  (may  be)  an  Eton  stage,  and 
the  chopped  prose,  with  a  gasp  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
syllables,  of  Gorboduc  solemnised  the  Christmas  merry- 
making of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  modern 
drama  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Othello  a  possibility. 
A  possibility,  but  a  possibility  of  the  future  ;  a  fact,  but 
only  in  germ.  When  Shakspere  came  to  London  (in 
1586  or  thereabout)  the  drama  was  loved,  hated  and 
despised  with  an  equal  fervour.  Ten  years  before,  an 
angry  cleric  had  asked  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  :  "  Will 
not  a  filthy  play,  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  sooner  call 
thither  a  thousand,  than  an  hour's  tolling  of  the  bell 
bring  to  the  sermon  an  hundred  ?  "  The  people  flocked 
into  inn-yards,  and  stood  for  hours  on  the  stones,  while  a 
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handful  of  actors  played  out  on  a  rough  scaffold  under  the 
gallery  the  delectable  medley  of  King  Ca?nhises  ("  For  I 
must  speak  in  passion,  and  1  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein  ")  ;  or  it  might  be  a  story  of  the  Fall  of  Troy,  a  pseudo- 
classic  comedy  newly  rendered  from  the  Italian,  a  jumble 
of  English  history  or  a  patchwork  rifacimento  of  some 
mythologic  tale.  With  the  growth  of  the  taste,  theatrical 
accommodation  grew:  in  1576-7  the  first  theatre  was  built, 
and  was  called  "  The  Theatre  ;  '  the  "  Curtaine  "  was  In 
existence  in  1577,  and  in  1596  followed  the  "  Blackfriars." 
Into  these  rough  buildings — the  "  Blackfriars  "  was  con- 
structed out  of  ordinary  dwelling-rooms,  "  The  Theatre  " 
was  mainly  of  wood — a  motley  audience,  rude,  boisterous, 
free  of  speech  and  action  to  an  inconceivable  extent, 
crowded  day  by  day  ;  the  common  people  thronged  the  pit, 
the  elegant  folk  sat  on  the  stage.  The  passion  for  the 
drama  became  universal  ;  Puritans  protested  in  vain  ;  a 
dose  of  blood  and  horrors,  or  a  dainty  mess  of  scurrility, 
was  worth  all  the  sermons.  But  a  pamphlet  war  raged 
between  Puritan  and  player;  and  the  Puritan  attributed  to 
the  player  all  the  wickedness  that  we  owe  to  Adam,  Nor 
was  he  entirely  wrong.  The  player  was  at  least  no  better 
than  his  patrons,  we  may  be  sure  ;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  these  latter,  very  far  from  likely  to  be  squeamish, 
looked  down  on  the  players  with  a  contempt  that  may  nut 
have  been  without  its  reasons.  Into  such  society  was 
Shakspere  entered. 

Now  the  question  is,  Was  not  the  poem  Veniis  and 
Adonis^  published  in  1593,  after  seven  years  life  in  London, 
a  likely,  natural,  nay  almost  necessary  outcome  of  his 
position  and  surroundings,  and  of  the  ideas  of  poetry  then 
in  vogue?  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
poem  was  literally  "  the  first  heir  of  liis  invention  ;  ''  com- 
posed long  before  its  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton,  and 
before  any  of  his  plays  had  been  written,  (n  the  first  case 
it  would  be  a  false  start  ;  in  the  other,  a  deflection  ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  tlie  writing  it  would  still  be 
natural,  even  though  Shakspere  had  already  written,  as  is 
generally  thought,  four  or  five  fine  plays.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  a  time  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  a  time  of  plays,  a  poet  whose  genius  was 
essentially  dramatic,  and  who  is  known  to  us  almost  entirely 
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as  a  writer  of  plavs,  should  have  thoui^lit  il  \v(jrLh  his  while 
to  turn  aside  from  his  j)roper  path  and  his  j)roper  task  of 
pl;i\\vriting,  in  order  to  compose  a  poem  which  to  our 
modern  notions  mit^ht  have  been  just  as  well  left  unwritten, 
Hut  a  closer  consideration  of  the  case  will  show  us,  I  think, 
reasons  enough. 

Shakspere  took  the  impress  of  his  age.  The  popular 
taste  of  his  time  was  of  course  dramatic  ;  and  when  Shaks- 
pere began  to  write  for  the  stage,  he  had  a  large  number  of 
models  before  him  ;  this  in  subject,  that  in  treatment,  this 
other  in  stvle.  It  was  not  merely  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line  " 
that  taught  Shakspere— -the  glorious  and  Titanic  speech  of 
that  forerunner  of  our  poet,  whrse  splendour  and  volume  of 
sound  Shakspere  himself  failed  at  first  to  equal.  Defore 
Marlowe  and  beside  him  there  were  dramatists,  insignificant 
bv  themselves,  who  together  had  nevertheless  formed  a 
certain  tradition,  made  possible  a  certain  stvle  andimanner  ; 
so  that  in  his  early  plays  Shakspere  was  fully  under  the 
impression  of  contemporary  ideas.  Lyiy,  the  introducer 
and  populariser  of  the  fashion  of  Kuphuism.  had  himself 
made  a  laughable  take-off  of  pedantic  affectation  in  his 
Efidiniion,  published  in  1591,  but  most  jirobably  not  written 
later  than  1589  ;  and  it  is  ver)'  possible  that  the  Sir  Tophas 
of  his  play  suggested  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  of  Love's 
Labours  Lost.  Gascoigne's  free  translation  from.  Ariosto's 
Suppositi,  the  comedy  of  The  Supposes,  played  in  1566, 
was  just  the  thing  to  put  Shakspere  in  the  way  of  his 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  other  "mistaken  identity" 
plavs  ;  while  there  is  no  need  to  look  later  than  the  time 
which  produced  Feele's  Arraignment  of  Pa?  is  (1584),  and 
other  such  pastorals  and  interludes,  for  a  suggestion  around 
which  Shakspere's  exuberant  fancy  could  play  freely  at 
will — for  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  delicate  daintiness 
of  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  of  some  parts  per- 
haps of  The  Ttvo  Gentlemen  of  Ferona.  I  do  not  press 
these  particular  points  :  I  merely  wish  to  show,  from  the 
evidence  of  those  early  plays  which  may  have  preceded 
Venus  and  Adonis,  that  Shakspere  was  still  in  that  period 
of  probation,  of  brilliant  working  in  set  ways,  which  is 
usually  gone  through  by  every  great  artist  ;  that  he  had  not 
yet  attained  complete  independence  of  spirit,  complete 
freedom   from  tradition  and  fashion  and  contemporary  in- 
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fluence.  And  I  woulrl  further  say,  that  just  as  in  his  plaxs 
he  reflet^ted  contemporary  fashions,  <^lorifie(i  ;  s<j  in  his 
poems  he  was  content  a<^ain  to  reflect,  alike  glorilied,  that 
otlier  literarv  mode  winch  competed  with  the  drama,  and  in 
some  ways  distanced  it  iht-  species  of  poetry  ol  which  1 
have  spoken,  the  mytholoiJjical  and  Italianised.  I'or  this 
was  in  truth  the  style  of  ]>oetry  which  the  literary  leaders 
of  the  hc(ii{  monde  approved,  and  which  everyone,  I  suppose, 
plavers  and  playwritcrs  ev(;n,  thought  to  be  in  itself  a  more 
important  thing,  a  more  grave  and  serious  and  ambitious 
attempt  than  the  plays  which  were  written  but  not  printed, 
and  which  pleased  the  people.  '  The  drama,  as  Kmerson 
well  pointed  out,  had  "  become,  by  all  chances,  a  national 
interest — by  no  means  conspicuous,  so  that  some  great 
scholar  would  have  thought  of  treating  it  in  an  l^nglish 
history — but  not  a  whit  less  considerable  because  it  was 
cheap,  and  of  no  account,  like  a  baker's  shop"  {Rcpr. 
Men:  Shakespeare).  Or,  as  I  might  venture  to  express  it 
for  my  argument,  although  it  had  become  a  national 
Interest,  yet,  in  current  estimation,  it  was  cheap,  and  of  no 
account. ^  Thus  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Shakspere 
would  be  attracted  to  this  esteemed  style  of  poetry,  which 
was  printed  and  published  in  books,  dedicated  showily  to 
noblemen,  and  laid  (I  suppose)  on  the  drawing-room  tables 
of  the  fashionable  folk  who  affected  literature  ;  attracted  l)y 
the  style  itself /^r  se,  and  also  by  the  chance  that  it  seemed 
to  afford  of  a  finer  fame  and  reputation  than  he  could  get 
by  the  plays  which  cobblers  paid  their  pennies  to  come  and 
see. 

Looking  round  on  the  mass  of  narrative,  descriptive  or 
lyrical  poetry  which  the  Renaissance  movement  from 
Henry  VII I. 's  time  onward  had  brought  into  \()gue,  whal 
models  of  poetical  writing  would  Shakspere  lind  in  his  way  : 
what  causes  or  influences,  in  himself  or  in  them,  would 
incline  him  to  this  choi<  e  or  that,  amongst  styles,  subjects, 
modes  and  manners  of  esteemed  verse-writing?  It  was 
natural,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  look  for  his 
subjects  to  Italy  ;  either  to  the  Latin  classics  or  the  modern 
Italian  literature.  TJefore  1593  most  of  the  classic  poets 
had  been  translated  into  Knglish  ;  their  direct  influence  on 
the  English  lileiature  of  the  time  was  therefor*-  naturally 
great.       Besides,  the  modern  Italian  revival    of   [laganism 
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and  re-disroverv  of  antiquity  had  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  English  mind;  "  It  was  paganism,"  says  Taine,  ''which 
reigned  at  the  Court  of  England."  In  1570  Ascham  com- 
plained in  his  Scholeniaster,  "  These  bee  the  inchantements 
of  Circes,  brought  out  of  Italie  to  marre  mens  maners  in 
England  ;  much,  by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  by'  pre- 
ceptes   of   fonde   bookes   of    late  translated   out  of    Italian 

into   English There  be  moe  of  these  ungracious 

bookes  set  out  in  Printe  wythin  these  fewe  monethes, 
than    have    bene     sene     in     England    many    score    yeares 

before Than     they     have     in     more     reverence 

the  triumphes  of  Petrarche  :  than  the  Genesis  of  Moses  : 
Thev  make  more  account  of  Tullies  offices  than  S.  Paules 
epistles  :  of  a  tale  in  Bocace  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible."* 
Shakspere  would  read  at  school,  and  afterwards  probably 
in  Arthur  Golding'sf  translation  (1567),  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phosesy  a  poet  and  a  work  of  poetry  both,  one  would  think, 
very  congenial  to  the  Renaissance  spirit.  He  would  read 
the  amorous  and  pseudo-classic  sonnets  and  stanzas,  com- 
plaints and  tales  and  elaborate  fancy-weavings,  in  which 
the  wit  of  the  day  expended  itself,  to  no  very  great  purpose 
mainly  ;  the  one  most  notable  exception  being  Marlowe's 
Hero  and  Leandcr,  which,  though  not  published  till  1598, 
Shakspere  may  very  possibly  have  seen  before  the  death 
of  its  writer  in  1593.  Side  by  side  with  these,  he  would 
also  read  the  fantasies  of  pure  wonder-working  imagination, 
the  chivalric  and  fanciful  allegories  which  find  their  cul- 
mination and  their  glorification  in  the  Faerie  Quecne,  the 
first  three  books  of  which  were  published  in  1590,  and 
written  still  earlier.     These  two   schools,  to  which  I  have 

/referred  above — ^the  Latin  amorous  and  the  Italian  fantastic 

('■j        — would     both     come     before     Shakspere's    view,     either 

\  affording  him  a  chance  of  fashionable  rhyming,  a  chance 

Nv       of    reputation    among   the    wits  and  scholars  of   the   day. 

I    \.  He    chose  the  former ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 

his  doing  so. 

For  what  tolerance  could  Shakspere,  full  of  strong 
vigour  of   soul  and  passionately  in  love  with  life,  find  or 

*  The  Scholemasier,  ed.  Arber,  1870,  bk.  i.,  p.  78  et  passim.  The 
extract^  is  ijiven  in  Taine's  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  H.  v.  Laun's  translation,  vol. 
i.,  ]..  241-5. 

t  This  is  the  same  who  Hnislied  Sir  Sydney's  rendering  of  Philippe  de 
Moruay's  Traite  de  la  Veriie  de  la  KeUffion  Chretienne  ! 
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fet'l  for  the  altogether  lifeless  symbolism  and  romantic 
unreality  which  make  up  the  sweet  and  strange  dreams  of 
the  mild  Spenser  ;  dreams  acting  themselves  lengthily  out 
in  a  land  whose  faint  sunshining  was  not  of  this  world, 
whose  flowers  were  never  breathed  on  by  the  winds  of  the 
earth's  ocean,  whose  sternest  realities  are  but  shadows  of 
mortal  life  ?  Spenser's  poetry  is  a  revolt,  a  recoil,  from  the 
wicked  and  bloody  world  he  saw  about  him,  from  "the 
godless,  muscular  lustiness  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  i^eele," 
as  Vernon  Lee  tells  us  in  her  picturesque  essay  on  "  The 
School  of  Boiardo."*  But  Shakspere  could  never  share 
this  sensitive  estrangement  from  any  possible  world,  good 
or  bad  ;  could  never  take  refuge,  even  for  poetical  phrase- 
making,  in  the  most  exquisite  Spenserian  unrealities.  He 
required,  as  a  stay  and  guide  to  his  imagination,  a  basis  of 
actuality  ;  his  world,  even  of  fairies,  must  be  wooded  with 
English  forests  and  clumped  over  by  English  clowns  ;  and 
the  "men  and  women  fashioned  by  his  fancy"  must  be 
real  flesh-and-blood  men  and  women,  and  not  ghosts  of 
moods  and  morals.  Turning  aside  from  Spenser  and  his 
Ariosto,  he  found  in  the  mythological  or  legendary  school 
of  Marlowe  at  least  life,  passion,  Hre  ;  something  about 
which  he  could  let  his  imagination  play  without  complete 
severance  from  the  world  and  human  nature.  For  look  at 
the  Hero  atid  Leander  of  the  poet  whom  Drayton's  finest 
lines  praise  rightly  : — 

"Next  Marlowe,  bathe^i  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  transluiiarv  things 
That  the  first  poets  had ;  his  raptures  were 
All  fire  and  air,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 
For  that  fine  niiuliiess  still  he  did  retain, 
AV'hich  rij,'htly  should  possess  a  Poet's  bmin." 

Marlowe's  splendid  fragment,  piously  finished  by  George 
Chapman  as  well  as  he  could,  has  an  idealised  actuality 
about  it,  very  far  removed  from  the  remoteness  of  Spenser's 
attempt  at  actualising  ideality.  Out  of  the  Greek  jioem  of 
Musaeus — supposed  then  to  be  the  oldest  poem  in  existence — 
Marlowe,  with  his  sinewy  strength  of  style  and  his  gorgeous 
fancy,  made  a  living  love-tale,  at  once  cuelly  realistic  and 
dauiitlessly  sublime.  He  never  suffers  u:  to  forget  that  he 
has  translated   Ovid's  A  mores  ;  but   that,   perhaps,  at  the 

•  Eufhorion,  Fisher  Unwiu,  1884,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114;  and  sec  from  p  113 
to  117. 
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time,  was  no  matter.  Elizaliethan  society,  as  I  have  said, 
was  not  stjueaniish  ;  and  Sliakspere,  when,  having  chosen 
his  stvle  and  school,  he  sou^rht  after  a  seemly  tale,  turned 
to  the  well-thron<;ed  storehouse  of  "  V'enus'  Clerk,"  and 
lighted  on  the  tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  If  Shakspere 
really  had  read  Hero  ami  Leandcr  it  is  quite  possible  that 
three  lines  of  the  poem  may  have  haunted  his  memory  and 
led  to  his  choice  : — 

"  The  men  of  wciltliy  Se.stos  every  rear, 
For  hJM  sake  whom  tbeir  ^^wldess  held  so  dear, 
Ili)se-i-htekcd  Adanix*  kept  a  soleniu  feast." 

Any  way,  it  was  on  this  edifying  subject  that  he  made  his 
poem,  and  the  poem  was  extremely  popular. 

V'enus  nud  Adonis  was  published  in  1593,  by  Richard 
Field,  and  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Greyhound,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  in  1603  ;  "  xviii.  Aprilis  :  Richard  ffeild.  Assigned 
ouer  to  Master  Harrison  senior  25  Junij  1594:  Entred  for 
his  copie  vnder  th[e  hjandes  of  the  Archbisshop  of  Canter- 
bury and  master  warden  Stirrop  a  booke  intituled  Venus 

.4ND  Adonis vjd." — (Arber's  Transcript,  ii.,  630). 

In  1594  a  second  edition  was  called  for;  another  in  1595, 
another  in  1599,  again  in  1600,  and  twice  in  i()02  ;  nor 
was  its  popularity  exhausted  at  Shakspere's  death  in  i6i6.t 
It  is  almost  needless  to  quote  the  continually -quoted  words 
of  Meres,  in  his  Palladis  Tamui  (1598)  : — "As  the  soule 
of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the 
sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid  Hues  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
longued  Shakespeare,  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his 
Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends." 
A  similar  tone,  indeed  a  very  echo  of  it,  is  observable  in 
the  lines  (quoted  in  Mr.  Furnivall's  Introduction  to  the 
Leopold  Shakspere)  from  "  A  Rembrance  of  Some  English 
Poets"   (1598)  :— 

*  cf.  "  Rose-cheek'd  Adonis,"  V.  S(  A.  1.  3. 

t  The  Fac-simile  which  follows  is  from  the  unique  ori^'inal  Quarto  in 
the  Botlleian  Library.  As  to  succeeding  editions,  Q2  is  printed  from  Ql, 
Q3  from  Q2,  Q4  from  Q3,  Q5  and  6  from  Q4.  Sir  Chas.  Isham's  co}>y  of 
3590  will  now  be  Q4,  the  old  Q4  beconiim,'  Q5,  and  so  on.  Venus  is  the  onlv 
Quarto,  besides  Lucrece,  which  contains  a  signed  Dedication  by  Shakspere, 
and,  like  Lncreri>,  was  verj'  likely  supervised  in  its  printing  by  Shaks]>ere 
himself.  Uis  name,  being  attached  to  the  Dedication,  is  not  on  the  title- 
page. 
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"  Alul  ShnXe^port  thou,  whose  hoiiev-flowiiif;-  VaiiiP. 
(IMeasiri),'  the  World)  tb.v  Pniiser;  iloth  obtsiiiii- ; 
A\'hos<'  /V/iM.v,  iind  whos*-  Lintfie  (swcetc  mkI  clinste), 
Tliy  N:tiiic  in  faiin's  iimnort;ill   15(M)kf  h:\w  [i|:u't. 
liiiu'  *-ver  vou  1  ;il  h-.\-\    in  riiinc  liiu'  irvor  ! 
\W-\\  \\\:i.\  th«-  lki(i\<-  di*'  ;  l-nt  l'':iini'  dit-s  iieuer." 

A  chance  allusion  to  tlu   jx^ein  in   Thomas  Heywood's  /'"<?/> 

Maid  of  the  Exchange  (also  quoted  by  Mr.  Furnivall) — "  I 

ncxt-r   read    anything  but    Venus  a ^k/  /i do fi is  "— shuws,   if 

anythinf;  still  more  convincinglv,  tb.e  ilrm  hold  which  it  had 

ot  the  public  mind.     And,  as  nothing  is  so  great  a  tril)ute 

to  a  poet  as  imitation  on  the  part  of  another.*  we  m.iv  well 

claim,  I  think,  the  Shepherd's  Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 

contributed    to    England's   Helicon    (1600)    bv   the   devout 

Catholic    Henry    Constable,    as    another    evidence    of    the 

esteem  in  which  Shaksperes  poem  was  held  :  for  I  at  least 

can  make  nothing  of  Constable's  tripping  little  lines  save  as 

the  most  open  and  deiinite   imitation,   in   miniature,   of  the 

earlier    poet's     large     and     glowing    picture.       'Jhis     free 

plagiarism  by  Constable,  his  frank  acceptance  of  the  story 

of   Venus   and    Adonis    as    an    unexceptionable    theme   for 

poetry,  is  to  me  a  stronger  testimony  than  any  other  to  the 

licence  which  even  the  most  careful  poets  of  the  day  allowtrd 

themselves.     It  is  this  same  Constable  who  went  into  exile 

for  his  religious  faith,  and  on  returning  stealthily  to  I'^ngland 

was  imprisoned  for  many  years   in  the  Tower;   w  h(j  wrote 

the  devoutest   "  Spiritual  Sonnets,"   in  which  he  prayed  to 

the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  passion  of  a  lover  to  his  lady.      If 

Shakspere    wrote    his   poem   for  reputation,   he  gained  his 

end.      It  was  Venus  and  Adonis  that  made  his  fame. 

Let  us  look  at  it  a  little  more  closely.  The  story  itself 
(Ovid.t  A/f"^.  X.  9,  10)  is  well  known  ;   but  I  may  give  a  few 

•  Marnton's  poem  of  PifjmnVivnK  Imnqc  (15!»8),  with  it*;  evident  echoes 
of  t'lniix  (ind  AiJonin,  is  by  sonic  tiioiitrlit  to  l>e  an  iniitntion.  by  .soine  a 
parcMly.  It  i,>i  <juitc  as  likely  t<i  be  tlie  tornier,  a*  Mr.  Furnivall  suu'gests 
(LcojMikl  Shakspere,  p.  xx,\ii-iii.) 

t  The  indebtedness  of  Shaksj>ere  to  Ovid,  throuj^hout  the  poem,  has 
ben  '•arefidly  pointed  out  by  I'rob-.Ksor  Sjienetr  R-iynes  in  lhi«  thinl  of  his 
articii'S  on  "  \Vhat  Shnkspere  le.init  at  (Scliool  ( f/v/*f/-".s  ,*/</(/</ 1 ////-,  M.-iv, 
ISSii).  ■' In  his  narrative,"  s;iys  J*rofessor  Ifciyncs,  "  he  has  borrowed  not 
only  I'roui  Ovid's  a<-eount  of  the  snne  story,  l)nt  from  other  fabl(!s,  es]ic<i;dlv 
from  thi.si'  of  Salmaeis  in  the  fourtli  book,  and  from  the  .irrajihie  ]ii<-tnre  lif 
the  huntini.;  ifi  Calydon,  eonfaim^l  in  the  eif^hth  hook  of  the  '  .Met.imor- 
phose«.'"  Professor  Baynes'  collation  of  lines  in  Shakspere  and  (hid  proves 
almost  beyond  ijiieslion  that  iShakspere's  "small  Latin"  was  .-it  least 
<-nou>rh  for  the  readin;,'  of  Ovid.  See,  on  Venus  uml  Adunis,  ji.  G2!)-G;{:i  of 
Fraatr, 
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lines  from  the  beautiful  episode  in  Keats's  Endymion,  in 
which  the  pith  of  the  old  story  is  exquisitely  and  delicately 
given,  as  oniy  Keats  could  give  it.  The  words  come  from 
a  certain  "feathered  lyrist."  or  winged  Cupid,  watching  the 
slet'ping  Adonis  in  the  myrtle-walled  magical  chamber 
among  the  faery  woods. 

"  I  iicod  not  any  bearing]:  tire 
By  telling  how  tlie  sea-born  ffoddess  pined 
For  a  mortiil  yontb,  and  how  she  strove  to  bind 
llim  all  in  all  unto  her  dutinij  self. 
Who  would  not  be  so  prison'd  'i  but,  fond  elf, 
He  was  c<»ntent  to  let  her  amorous  plea 
Faint  tlirou.^h  his  careless  arms;  content  to  see 
An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet ; 
Content,  O  fool  !  to  make  a  cold  retreat, 
When  on  the  plen^smt  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 
Lay  sorrowing  ;  when  every  tear  wus  born 
Of  diverse  passion  ;  when  her  li|>s  and  eyes 
Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 
Came  vex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small. 
Hush  !  no  exclaim  -yet,  justly  might'st  thou  call 
Curses  upon  hi.s  head. — I  was  half  glad, 
But  ray  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad, 
AVhen  the  boar  tusk'd  him  :  so  aw;iy  she  flew 
To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  her  plniuings  drew 
Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderer's  beard ; 
Whereon  it  wiis  decreed  he  should  be  rear'd 
Each  summer-time  to  life."  '  * 

Shakspere,  following  his  model,  ends  with  the  death  of 
Adonis,  and  that  divinely  passionate  and  potent  curse  on 
love,  which  might  be  inscribed  as  a  motto  over  the  poetry 
of  Young  England  and  Young  Italy  of  to-day,  uttered  by 
the  desperate  goddess  over  the  slain  body  of  Adonis.  This 
is  the  subject.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  Shakspere's  manner 
of  treating  it? 

Genius  has  its  audacity,  and  is  withal  easily  complaisant, 
to  begin  with,  to  the  modes  of  the  day.  The  speech  of 
Shakspere's  dav  was  very  outspoken,  even  with  the  most 
circumspect ;  and  Sliakspere,  as  I  have  shown,  was  thrown 
into  necessarily  the  most  reckless  and  dissolute  set,  the 
players,  men  who  had  no  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  many 
of  whom  were  no  better  than  they  were  thought  to  be. 
Does  not  Shakspere  himself  say  (Sonnet  cxi.) : — 

*  Endymion,  bk.  ii.,  1.  457-478.  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  in  his  Formes 
Aidiqnes  (I>einerre,  in-12,  p.  2Vl)  ha.s  a  delicatelj'  carved  little  caiueo  oa 
"  The  Return  of  Adonis."' 
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"(),  for  iiiv  sjikc  do  \<>ii  uilli  rorliiiif  I'liidc, 

Tlio  iriiilly  ^riMidcss  ol'  my  Imriiil'iil  dfcds, 
Tliiit  did  not  betttT  for  my  lifi-  iirovidc 

TIkiii  ]>ntilic  incjins,  whicli  imblic  manners  broeds. 
Tlu-nco  roiiics  it  that  my  names  rcoeivos  a  brind, 

And  almost  tlioncc  my  nature  is  sntidn'd 
To  wliat  it  works  in,  like  tlic  dyer's  liand  : 

I'ity  me  then,  and  wish  1  were  renew'd." 

The  poem  is  simply  the  natural  result  of  the  various  con- 
ditions which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  :  it  is  the  work  of  a 
young  man,  of  perfervid  imagination  and  intense  life  and 
passion,  living  the  ignoble  life  of  a  player,  instigated 
possibly  by  fast  fashionable  acquaintances  (such  as  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated),  and 
desirous  on  his  own  account  to  follow  a  current  literary 
vogue.  One  can  forsee  that  he  will  exceed  his  models,  not 
merely  in  the  good,  but  equally  in  the  bad  qualities  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  misused  good.  Shakspere's 
splendour  of  imagination,  wasted  on  this  mean  stuff,  infused 
into  it  an  extraordinary  passionateness,  and  a  sensuality 
glorilied  and  yet  intensified.  |  The  analytical  power  which 
gave  him  the  minute  detail  of  his  subsequent  psychology — 
that  crowded  succession  of  delicate  touches  by  which  he 
painted  throbbingly  alive  and  bare  to  its  recesses  the 
human  soul — diverted  from  its  proper  function,  turned  from 
psychological  into  physiological,  becomes  here  a  mass  of 
too  distinct  detail,  which  is  simply  gross.  \  And  as  Shaks- 
pere  could  never  do  a  thing  by  halves,  so  into  this  poem  he 
flung  himself  w^ith  his  whole  heart  and  the  full  tire  and  heat 
of  his  ardent  imagination.  It  is  a  genuine  breath  of  the 
early  Renaissance  spirit :  it  is  Renaissance  in  its  audacity, 
its  shamelessness,  its  glowing  and  throbbing  colour,  as  of  a 
canvas  of  Correggio  or  Titian :  a  neo-pagan  product, 
splendid  and  sensual,  an  immature  maturity  from  which,  in 
any  time  but  Shakspere's,  we  should  have  augured  only  a 
succession  of  similar  pictures,  each  more  worthless  than  the 
last,  the  vice  living  where  the  poetry  died  off.  But  this  is 
the  author  of  Hamlet !  Yes,  and  it  is  quite  credible. 
Venus  a n(/  A i/om's  was  hut  a  deflection,  an  experiment,  a 
concession  :  the  early  excess  of  a  strong  genius  not  yet 
grown  to  maturity,  swayed  by  forces  whose  full  import  he 
does  not  fully  understand,  the  Renaissance  forces  which 
finally  built  up  the  I'^iiglish  drama,  but  uhitli  at  first  seemed 
instinct  only  with  the  pagan    riot   (^1    linnianist   Italy.      Like 
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Goethe  and  Schiller,  Shakspere  had  his  "Sturm  und  Drang 
Periode  ;  "  like  them  he  achieved  fame  by  it  ;  like  them  he 
passed  out  of  it  and  beyond  it ;  and  just  as  we  forget  the 
Robbers  in  Walleiistein,  and  Werther  in  Wilhelm  Mcistcr , 
so  when  we  read  Hamlet  our  mind's  vision  is  seldom 
crossed  by  Venus  and  Adonis. 

There  are  passages  in  the  poem — we  need  not  disguise 
it — which,  after  all  allowances  have  been  made  (and  these, 
I  think,  explain  and  excuse  much),  we  cannot  excuse  ;  we 
can  but  regret  them.  But  there  is  something  more  in  the 
poem,  something  better,  than  this  Latin  licence  ;  in  especial, 
a  vein  of  moral  reflectiveness,  which  we  seek  in  vain  to  find 
in  Ovid,  together  with  an  "  outdoor  poetry  "  which  is 
purely  English  and  entirely  admirable.  As  Professor 
Baynes  remarks  in  the  third  of  his  papers  on  "  What 
Shakspere  learnt  at  School  ''  : — "  While  contemplating  the 
lower  passion  steadily  in  all  its  force  and  charm,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  the  larger  vision  which  enables  him  to  see 
through  and  beyond  it,  the  reflective  insight  to  measure  its 
results,  and  to  estimate  with  remorseless  accuracy  its  true 
worth."  That  this  occasional  and  tardy  morality,  or  intel- 
lectual recognition  of  the  real  folly  of  the  passion  exhibited, 
makes  very  much  difference  to  the  tone  of  the  poem,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  maintained.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  is 
decidedly  artistic,  its  possible  presence  sharply  divides  the 
modern  poet  and  his  world  from  the  world  of  the  Roman 
poet,  but  its  moral  influence  on  the  poem  itself  is  an 
influence  purely  external  and  apart:  the  heart  of  the  poet 
is  with  Venus,  if  his  head  respects  Adonis.  The  important 
thing  to  note  is,  that  a  sense  of  moral  Htness  being  here 
present,  though  only  as  an  adjunct  or  appendage,  and  by 
no  means  as  a  guiding  principle,  this  quality,  strengthened 
with  the  experience  and  the  growing  calmness  of  years, 
may  in  time  become  a  guiding  principle,  and  prompt  to 
quite  other  kinds  of  work. 

The  "outdoor  poetry"  which  I  signalled  as  the  second 
remarkable  merit  of  the  poem,  has  the  minuteness  of  a 
professed  landscape-painter,  yet  it  is  never  mere  landscape. 
Always  artistically  subordinate  to  the  main  action,  always 
a  background,  an  accompaniment  of  light  and  shade,  an 
arrangement  of  harmonious  dots  and  dashes,  it  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  two  tragical  and  passionate  figures  in   the 
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fort't^round,  the  interest  of  a  land  and  sky  in  sympathy  with 
thrm.  Il  was  not  in  Ovid  that  the  poet  found  these  things. 
The  skies,  morning-red  for  a  stormy  day  (453)  cioud- 
tliHMiged  for  foul  weather  (972),  blotted  by  misty  vapours 
(1S4),  or  hushed  before  the  rushing  of  the  rain  (43N)  ; 
the  night-wanderers  in  the  woods  (825),  the  lark  waking 
the  morning  (853),  the  snail — a  wonderful  touch — creeping 
back  into  its  shell  (1033),  the  caterpillars'  trail  on  the  leaves 
(798),  the  rain  and  wind-vext  day  (965),  the  hounds 
(913-924),  the  horse  (259-324),  the  hare  and  hounds  (669-708); 
all  these  (and  more  on  every  page),  sometimes  with  a 
delicate  touch,  sometimes  in  an  elaborate  description,  reveal 
the  (  ountry-bred,  country-knowing  and  country-loving  Will 
Shakspere  of  Stratford.^  Such  minute  truth  to  fact  could 
only  be  the  result  of  actual  personal  observation  of  the 
closest  kind  ;  while  in  the  art  with  which  apparently  prosaic 
details  are  glorified  into  poetry,  we  sec  the  early  workings  of 
the  genius  of  Shakspere,  so  ethenal,  yet  so  little  indefinite. 
In  the  language  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  as  in  that  of 
Shakspere's  early  j^lays.  there  is  everywhere  the  suggestion 
of  a  struggle,  ending  in  a  compromise,  between  naturalness 
and  the  affectation  which  passed  as  art.     The 

"  Wild  waves 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend," 

of  line  820  come  to  us  in  company  with  "the  sun  with 
purple-coloured  face  "  of  line  i  :  by  the  side  of  pleadings 
of  genuine  human  passion,  words  straight  from  the  heart, 
with  a  heart's  heat  in  them  and  a  heart's  directness,  march 
in  neat  order  the  antitheses  and  allegories  of  the  dominant 
Euphuism  or  Gongorism.  A  natural  and  inextinguishable 
force  and  freedom  fight  hard  against  the  cramping  affecta- 
lion  :  neither  as  yet  has  the  mastery,  though  nature  seems 
like  to  be  too  strong  and  too  wilful  for  bonds.  The  metre, 
no  more  than  the  language,  has  attained  the  free  felicity 
into  v\  hich  .Shakspere  gradually  grew  ;  the  lines  arc  strong 
and  :ronorous,  sweet  and  musical — musical  always,  but 
with  something  of  a  measured  music,  a  too  consciously 
measured  music  about  them  ;  not  yet  musical,  as  flowers 
are    beautilul,    by    natural    growth.       Every    line,    almost, 

*  "  Such  lines  as  those  about  the  eagle  flapping,  '.shaking  its  wings,' 
I  ."7,  ovfr  it»i  food,  send  us  still  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  verify." — (F.  J. 
1'".,  Lcojiold  Sliakspere). 
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lias  a  pause  in  sense  at  the  end  of  its  due  five  feet  ; 
far  more  pauses  than  in  the  Lucrece  of  next  year,  thout^h  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  seven -line  metre  of  the  latter 
is  more  likelv  to  carry  on  the  sense  from  line  to  line  (in  its 
fourth  and  liith)  than  the  six-line  metre  of  Venus.  With 
the  greater  metrical  freedom  of  Lucrece  comes  too  more  of 
keen  worldly  reflection,  more  restraint,  and  in  a  few  parts 
more  dramatic  likelihood  (as  the  servant  in  1270),  but  on 
the  whole,  in  real  poetic  power,  splendid  in  its  excess,  I 
cannot  think  it  the  equal  of  the  earlier  poem. 

Nor  could  it  have  equalled  it  in  popularity  :  there  were 
only  five  editions  of  Lucrece^  during  Shakspere's  lifetime, 
as  against  eight  of  Venus.'\  Perhaps  it  was  the  lesser 
success  of  his  second  poem  that  drove  Shakspere  back  to 
his  right  employment,  the  drama.  Perhaps  the  mood  was 
exhausted  :  perhaps  his  end  had  been  gained.  Venus  and 
Adonis  had  brought  him  into  reputation  wuth  the  wits  as  a 
poet  amongst  those  "who  are  most  passionate  to  bewaile 
and  bemoane  the  perplexities  of  Love  ;  "  and  the  further 
fame  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  most  com.monly  placed  about 
this  period,  though  I  should  like  to  believe  it  was  written 
after,  and  not  before  Venus  and  Adonis — the  latter  the 
dross,  the  former  the  pure  fire-tried  gold — had  probably 
confirmed  Shakspere  in  his  henceforth  unbroken  devotion 
to  the  drama.  I  say  unbroken,  because  the  sonnets,  printed 
in  1609,  and  perhaps  then  without  the  poet's  consent,  were 
no  doubt  written  at  various  periods  in  Shakspere's  life,  for 
his  own  pleasure  merely,  and  that  of  his  friends  ;  while  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  of  1598  is  certainly  a  pirate's  trick, 
and  very  improbably  includes  anything  by  Shakspere, 
beyond  the  two  unprinted  sonnets  (L,  II.)  and  the  sonnets 
and  song  from  Love's  Labours  Lost  (HI.,  V.,  XVI.). 
Shakspere  was  gaining  strength,  gaining  independence, 
gaining  judgment.  The  author  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
on  the  way  to  become  the  author  of  Hamlet,  the  great 
dramatic  mirrorer,  the  great  moral  teacher,  of  his  own  and 
every  age.  For  between  these  two,  so  unlike  that  the 
contrast  startles  us,  there  is  a  period  of  growth,  not  a  gull" 
of  severance  ;  a  passage  of  years,  during  which  unripeness 
may  become  ripe,  and  passion  be   mellowed  into  wisdom. 

*  In  1594,  1598,  1600,  1607,  1616. 
t  In  1593,  159i,  1596,  1599,  1599,  1600,  1602a,  1602b. 
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In  I'cnus  and  Adonis  we  see  the  author  of  Hamlet,  youni^  ; 
in  Hamlet  we  see  the  author  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  grown 
older  and  ijrown  wiser.  Can  we  expect  that  the  two  should 
be  similar  ?  could  we  wish  it?  The  chambers  of  the  House 
of  Life  are  not  of  one  even  whiteness,  the  pure  unbroken 
\\  hiteness  of  whitewash  ;  they  are  coloured  with  divers 
colours,  they  are  hung  with  the  arras  woven  of  dreams  and 
deeds,  and  the  picturings  upon  the  walls  of  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Life  are  many. 

Arthur  Symons. 


The  present  Fac-simile  is  from  the  unique  original  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 

In  jirevnous  Fiic-similes  the  letters  c  and  e,  r  and  t,  f  and  s,  are  occasion- 
ally ditlicult  to  distinf,'uish,  from  the  type  of  the  ori.ifinul  beinij  batterd.  In 
all  such  ca.ses  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  lett<!r  which  should  be  rv^hi, 
ia  meant.  In  2  ILenrif  IV.,  IV.  iii.  45,  p.  58,  last  line,  "  hooko-nosoe,"  should 
be  "  hook-nosde,"  ;  the  upright  of  the  d  unluckily  failed  to  print.  Hence- 
forth, all  sheets  will  be  passt  for  press  by  the  Editor  as  well  as  the 
Lithognipher. 

Troiliti-  anrl  Cressida  is  partly  on  the  stone  ;  Riehard  II.,  Qo.  1,  will  be 
put  on  forthwith.— F.J. F. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

HenrieVVriothefley^Earle  of  Southampton, 

and  Baron  of  TitchficM. 

fghtHomurahie^  Ikfjow  mthoy  IshAlIojfendin 
dtdicatmgmy  'vnpolisht  lines  toyourLordship/ior 
how  the  yorlde  vv/U  ccnfure  mee  for  c hoofing fo 

('  f&  ^sS^  fl^^^^  ^P^^PP^  ^°  ftt^port  fo  vveake  a  burthen^ 
Ss:^^^\offc/ye  if  your  Honour  fecme  but  plcAfed,  I  ac- 
count myjelfe  highly  praifed^  and  v»i»c  to  take  aduantage  of  all 
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may  abvvates  anfvvereyour  ovvne  vvifh^  and  the  worlds  hofe* 
fuUexpeHation. 

Your  Honors  inall  dutic, 
William  Shakcfpcarc 
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EV  E  N  as  the  funne  with  purplc-colourd  face, 
Had  tane  his  laft  Icauc  of  the  wcepingmorne, 
Rofc-cheekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chacc, 
Hunting  he  lou'd,  but  loue  he  laught  to  fcornc: 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain evnto  him. 
And  Hke  a  bold  fac'd  futer  ginncs  to  woo  him* 

Thrifc  fairer  then  my  felfe,  (thus  (lie  began) 
The  fields  chiefe  flower,  fweet  aboue  compare, 
Staine  to  all  Nimphs^more  loucly  then  a  man. 
More  white,  and  red,then  doues,or  rofcs  are: 
Nature  thatmadc  thee  with  her  fclfe  at  ftrife, 
Saiththatthe  world  hath  endingwitli  thy  life. 

Vouch  fafe  thou  wonder  to  alight  thy  fteed, 
Andrainc  his  proud  head  to  the  fiddle  bow, 
If  thou  wilt  daine  this  fauor,  for  thy  meed 
A  thoufand  honie  fecrets  fhalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  fit,  where  ncuer  ferpent  hifles, 
And  being  fctjile  (mother  thee  with  kiffes. 
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And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  facictic, 
But  rather  famifh  them  amid  their  plentie, 
Makingthem  red, and  pale,  with  frclhvarietic: 
Tcakiffes  (hort  as  one,  one  long  as  twcntie: 
A  fomraers  day  will  fecme  an  hourc  but  (hort^ 
Being  wafted  in  fuch  time-  beguiling  fport. 

With  this  flie  ceazcth  on  his  fw eating  palmc, 
The  prefidcnt  of  pith,  and  liuclyhood. 
And  trembling  in  her  paflion,  calls  it  balmc, 

2^       Earths  ibueraignc  ialuc,  to  do  a  goddefle  good, 
Being  fo  enrag  d,  dcfire  doth  lend  her  force, 

30  Couragioufly  to  pluckc  l\im  from  his  horfc. 

Ouer  one  armc  the  luftic  courfers  rainc, 

Vnder  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

V  Vho  blu{ht,and  powted  in  a  dull  difdainc, 

jf      With  leaden  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

She  rcdj  and  hot,  as  coles  of  glowingficr, 

jd  Hcred  for  (hame,  but  froftic  in  dcfier. 

The  ftudded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 
Nimbly  (he  faftens,(6how  quicke  isloue !) 
The  ftecd  isftalled  vp,  and  cucn  now. 
To  tie  the  rider  (he  begins  to  proue : 

Backward  (he  pufht  him,  as flie  would  be  thruft, 
42  And  goucrnd  him  in  ftrcngth  though  not  in  luft. 

So 
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So  foonc  was  (he  along,  as  he  was  downc, 
Each  leaning  on  their  clbowes  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  fhe  ftrokc  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  gins  to  chide,  butfoonefhe  (lops  his  lips,  ^6 

And  kiffing  fpeaks^with  luftful  language  broken^ 
If  thou  wilt  chide^  thy  lips  fliall  ncuer  open.  4S 

He  burnes  with  baftifull  (hamc,fhc  with  her  tearcs 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  ofhis  checkes. 
Then  with  her  windie  fighes,  and  golden  hcarcs, 
To  fan,  and  blow  them  drieagainelhefeekes.  52 

He  faith,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  miffc, 
What  foUowes  more ,  (he  murthers  with  a  kiffc. 

Euen  as  an  emptie  Eagle  (harpc  by  faft. 

Tires  with  her  bcake  on  feathers,  flefii,and  bone, 

Shaking  her  wings^  deuouring  all  in  haft, 

Till  cither  gorge  be  ftufr,  or  pray  be  gone :  ^s 

Euen  fo  (he  kift  his  brow,  his  cheeke,his  chin^ 
And  where  (he  ends,  (he  doth  anew  begin.  6^ 

Forft  to  content,  but  neuer  to  obey, 

Panting  he  lies,  and  brcatheth  interface. 

She  feedeth  on  the  fteatne,  as  on  a  pray. 

And  calls  it  heauenly  moifture,airc  of  grace, 

V  Vifhing  her  checks  were  gardens  fol  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  fuch  diftilling  (liowcrs. 

Bij 
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6j      Lookc  how  a  bird  lyes  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  faftncd  in  her  armcs  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  (hamc  and  aw'd  refiftance  made  him  fret, 
lo       which  bred  more  beautie  in  his  angrie  eyes: 
Raine  added  to  a  riuer  that  is  ranke^ 
Perforce  will  force  it  ouerflow  the  bankc. 


7-2 


Still  (he  intrcats,  and  prettily  intreats. 
For  to  a  prettie  earc  (he  tunes  her  talc. 
Still  h  he  fullcin,  ftill  he  lowres  and  frets, 
-je      Twixtcrimfon  ihamcj  and  anger  afhic  pale, 

Being  red  (he  loues  him  bell:,  and  being  white, 
Her  bcft  is  betterd  with  a  more  delight. 

Looke  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chufe  but  louc. 
And  by  her  faire  immortall  hand  (he  fwearcs, 
From  his  fofc  bofomc  neucrtoremouc. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tearcs, 
Which  loghaueraind^makinghercheeksal  wet, 
H  And  one  fweet  kifle  fhal  pay  this  comptlcflfe  debt. 

Vpon  this  prcmife  did  he  raife  his  chin, 
Like  a  diuedappcr  peering  through  a  waue, 
Who  beinglookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in; 
So  offers  he  to  giue  what  (he  did  crauc, 
Bui  when  her  lips  were  rcadie  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  tumcs  his  lips  another  way. 

Neuer 
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Ncucrdidpaflengcrin  fommers  heat, 
More  third  for  drinlcc^then  (he  for  this  good  tume, 
Her hclpe (he  fccsjbuthclpefhc  cannot  get, 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  iire  muft  burne:  9^ 

Oh  piticgan  (he  crie,  flint-hearted  boy, 
Tis  but  a  kiffc  I  beggc,  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  hauc  bene  wooed  as  I  intreat  thee  now, 
Euea  by  the  ftcrncjand  direfull  god  ofwarre, 
V  Vhofe  finowic  necke  in  battcll  nere  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  euerie  iarre. 
Yet  hath  he  bene  my  captiue,and  my  flauc, 
And  begd  for  that  which  thouvnaskt  (halt  hauc. 

Ouer  my  Altars  hath  he  hong  his  launce^ 
His  battredftiield,  his  vncontrolled  creft, 
And  for  my  fake  hath  learnd  to  iport^and  daunce. 
To  toyjto  wanton,dalIie,{mile,and  ieft,  w6 

Scorning  his  churlifh  drummejand  enfigne  red, 
Making  my  armes  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  he  that  ouer-ruld,  I  ouer-{wayed. 
Leading  him  priibncr  in  a  red  rofe  chaine, 
Strong-temperd  fteelc  hisftronger  ftrength  obayed. 
Yet  was  he  feruile  to  my  coy  difdaine. 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 

Formaiftringherthatfoyld  the  godoffight. 

I Bji) 
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Touch  but  my  lips  with  thofe  faire  lips  of  thine, 
Though  mine  be  not  fo  fairc,  yet  arc  they  red, 
The  kiffe  flialbe  thine  owne  as  well  as  mine, 

V  Vhat  feed  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head, 

Looke  in  mine  ey-balsjthcre  thy  beautie  lyes. 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  fince  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

Artthouaflbam'dtokiflc  ?  then  winkc  againc, 
And  I  will  winke,  fo  (hall  the  day  feeme  night. 
Louc  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but  twainet 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  fport  is  not  in  fight, 

Thefe  blew-veind  violets  whereon  wc  leane, 
Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  we  meahe. 

The  tender  fpring  vpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Sbewes  theevnripe^yetmaift  thou  wellbetafted, 
Make  vfc  of  time,  Icr  not  aduantage  flip, 
Beautie  within  it  felfe  (hould  not  be  wafted, 

Fa  ire  flowers  that  are  not  gathrcd  in  their  prime, 
Rot,and  confume  them  felues  inlide  time. 

V  Vere  I  hard-fauourd,  foule,  or  wrinckled  old, 
ll-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlilh,  harfli  in  voice, 
Ore-worne,  dcfpifed,  reumatique,  and  cold, 
Thick- fighted,  barren,  leane,  and  lacking  iuyce  j 

The  mightft  thou  paufe,for  the  I  were  not  for  thee. 
But  hauing  no  dcfeds,why  docft  abhor  me  ? 

Thou 


Is  thine  owne  heart  to  thine  owne  face  affeded  ? 

Can  thy  right  hand  ceazc  louc  vpon  thy  left  ? 

Then  woo  thy  felfc,  be  ofthy  fclfc  reieded : 

Stcale  thine  owai&eedome^nd  complainc  on  theft. 
Narciffus  fo  him  felfe  him  felfc  forfookc, 
And  died  to  kiffc  his  (hadow  in  thcbrookc. 
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Thou  canft  not  fee  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
Mine  eyes  aregrcy,and  bright,  &  quickc  in  turning: 
My  bcautie  as  the  fpring  doth  yearclie  grow, 
My  flefli  is  fbft,and  plumpe,  my  marrow  burning, 
My  finooth  moift  hand, were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
VVould  in  thy  palmediffolue^or  fecmeto  melt. 

B  id  me  difcourfe,  I  will  inchaunt  rfiinc  earc. 
Or  like  a  Fairie,  trip  vpon  the  greene. 
Or  like  a  Nimph,  with  long  difheueled  heare, 
Daunce  on  the  fands,  and  yet  no  footing  feenc. 

Louc  is  a  fpirit  all  compad  of  fire, 

Not  groffe  to  (inke,  butlight,  and  will  a(pirc.  ,^0 

V  VitncfTe  thisPrimrofe  banke  whereon  I  He, 
Thcfeforceiefle  flowers  like  fturdy  treesfupport  me: 
Two  ftregthles  doucs  will  draw  me  through  the  skie, 
Frommome  till  night,  euen  where  I  Uft  to  fport  me,.        ;.^ 
Is  loue  fo  light  fweet  boy,  and  may  it  be, 
That  thou  (hould  thinke  it  heauic  vnto  thee  ? 
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VENVS   AND  ADONIS* 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  iewels  to  weare. 
Dainties  to  taft^,  frefli  beautie  for  the  vfe, 
Herbcs  for  their  imcli,  and'iappic  plants  tobcarc. 
Things  growing  to  them  felucs,  are  growths  abule, 
Seeds  ipring£*6  feedsj&  beauty  breedeth  beauty, 
Thou  waft  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty, 

Vpon  the  eanhs  incrcafc  why  fhouldft  thou  feed, 
Vnlefle  the  earth  with  thy  increafc  be  fed  ? 
By  law  ofnature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  liue,whcn  thou  thy  felfe  art  dead: 
And  fo  in  fpite  of  death  thou  docft  furuiuc, 
In  that  thy  hkeneffe  ftill  is  left  aliue. 

By  this  the  loue-Cckc  Queene  began  to  fweatc, 
For  where  they  lay  the  ihadow  had  forfooke  them, 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  hcate, 
VVith  burning  eye  did  hotly  oucr-Iookethem, 
VVifliing  Adonis  had  histeame  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus  iide. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazie  ^rite, 
And  with  a  hcauicj  darkc,  difliking  eye. 
His  lowring  browcs  ore-whelminghis  faire  fight, 
+ vy     Likd  miftie  vapors  when  they  blot  the  skie, 

So  wring  his  checkcs ,  cries,  fie,  no  more  of  loue. 
The  funne  dodi  bume  my  face  I  muft  rcmoue. 

Ay,me, 
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Ay,  me,  (quoth  Venus)  youngs  and  fo  vnkinde, 
V  Vhac  bare  excufcs  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gon  > 
lie  figh  cclcftiall  breath,  whofc  gentle  winde, 
Shall  cooie  the  hcate  of  this  defc  ending  fun: 
lie  make  a  (hadowfor  thee  of  my  heares, 
If  they  burn  too,Ilc  quench  them  with  my  teares.       ;j,2 

The  ftin  that  (hines  from  heauc\i ,  fhines  but  warmc, 
And  lo  I  lye  betweenc  that  funne  ,and  thee : 
The  heatc  1  hauc  from  thence  dothlitle  harme. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  buroeth  me. 
And  were  I  not  iramortall, life  were  done, 
Betweenc  this  heauenly,and  earthly  funnc. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flintie,  hard  as  ftecle  ? 
Nay  more  then  flinr,  for  ftone  at  raine  rcl  enteth : 
Artthouawomansfonneandcanft  notfeclc 
What  tis  to  loue,  how  want  of  loue  tonoienteth? 
O  had  thv  mother  borne  fo  hard  a  minde. 
She  had  notbrought  forth  thee,  but  died  ynkin  A 

What  ami  that  thoulhouldft  contemne  me  this  ? 
Or  what  great  danger,  d  wcls  vpon  my  futc  ? 
What  were  thy  hps  the  worfc  for  one  poore  kis  ? 
Spcakefaire,butfpcakcfairewords,oreircbemutc: 

Giue  me  one  kiflc,  lie  giuc  it  thee  againe. 
And  one  for  intrcft,  if  thou  wilt  hauc  twainc, 
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Fie,  liucleffe  pidure,  cold,  and  fencelefle  ftone. 
Well  painted  idoll,  image  dull,  and  dead. 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,but  of  no  woman  bred: 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  mans  complexion, 
For  men  will  kiflc  euen  by  their  ownc  diredion. 

This  faid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 
And  fwelJing  pafllon  doth  prouoke  a  paufe. 
Red  checks,  andfierie  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Being  ludge  in  loue,  (he  cannot  right  her  caufe. 
And  now  {he  weeps,&:  nowfhe  faine  would  Ipeakc 
And  now  her  fobs  do  her  intendments  breake. 


Sometimcftielhakesher  head,and  thenhis  hand, 
Now  gazcth  flic  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  j 
Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band, 

zz6      She  would,  h  e  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 

And  when  from  thence  he  ftruggles  to  be  gone, 

128  She  locks  her  lillie  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  (he  (aith,  fince  I  haue  hemd  thee  here 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  iuoric  pale, 
lie  be  a  parke,  and  thou  (halt  be  my  deare: 
2J2       Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountaine,or  in  dale} 

Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  thofe  hils  be  drie, 
y;           Stray  lower,  where  the  pleafant  fountaincs  lie. 
VVithin 
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V  Vitin  this  limit  is  reliefe  inough, 
Sweet  bottom  cgraffe,  and  high  delightful!  plaine, 
Round  rifing  hillocksjbrakes  obfcurCjand  rough, 
To  iheltcr  thee  from  tempeftjand  from  rainc : 
Then  be  my  dcare,  fincc  J  am  fuch  a  parke, 
No  dog(haI  row2.e  thee^though  a  thoufand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  fmiles  as  in  difdainc, 

That  inech  chccke  appcares  a  prettie  dimple; 

Loue  made  thofe  hollowes ,  if  him  fclfe  were  flaincj 

He  might  be  buried  in  a  tombe  fo  fimple, 
Foreknowing  well^  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why  there  loue  liu'd,  &  th  ere  he  could  not  die. 

Thcfe  louely  caues,  thefc  round  inchanting  pits, 
Op  end  their  mouthes  to  fwallow  Venus  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  fhe  now  for  wits? 
Strucke  dead  at  firft,  what  needs  a  fccond  ftriking  ? 
Poore  Quecne  of  louCjin  thine  own  la  w  forlornc, 
To  loue  a  cheeke  that  fmiles  at  thee  in  fcorne. 

Now  which  way  (hall  (he  turne  ?  what  fliall  (he  fay  ? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  incrcafing. 

The  time  is  fpent,  her  obiedt  will  away, 

And  from  her  twining  armes  doth  vrge  releafing:  ,^, 

Pitic  (he  cries,  fome  fauour,fome  rcmorfe, 
Away  he  fprings,  and  ha(T:eth  to  his  horfe.  ,^^ 
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Butlo  from  forth  a  copp  s  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  lennet,  luftic,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis  trampling  Courfcr  doth  cfpy: 
And  forth  (he  rufties,  fnorts,  and  neighs  aloud. 
The  ftrong-neckt  fteed  being  tied  vnto  a  tree, 
Brcaketh  his  raine,and  to  her  ftraight  goes  hec. 

Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  wouen  girthes  he  breaks  afiindcr. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds, 
VVhofe  hollow  wombc  refounds  likeheaucns  thun- 
Tlie  y  ron  bit  he  crulheth  tweene  his  teeth,  (der, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  eares  vp  prickt,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Vpon  his  compaft  crcft  now  ftand  on  end. 
His  noftrils  drinke  the  aire,  and  fonh  againc 
As  from  a  fomacc,  vapors  doth  he  fend : 
His  eye  which  fcornfiilly  glifters  lik  cfire, 
^6  Shewes  his  hote  courage,  and  his  high  defire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  fteps, 

yVith  gentle  maieftie,and  modeft  pride. 

Anon  he  reres  vpright,  curuets,  and  leaps, 

zso     As  who  (hould  fay,  lo  thus  my  flrcngth  is  tride. 

And  this  I  do,  to  captiuate  the  eye, 

Of  the  fairc  breeder  that  is  (landing  by. 

What 
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What  recketh  he  his  riders  angrie  fturre,  ^^j 

His  flattering  holla,  or  his  ftand,  I  fay, 

What  cares  he  now,  forcurbe,  or  pricking  fpurre, 

For  rich  caparifons,  or  trappings  gay : 

Hefceshisloue,  and  nothing  elfe  he  fees, 
For  nothing  elfe  with  his  proud  fight  agrees. 

Looke  when  a  Painter  would  furpafTe  the  life,  zsg 

InHmmingoutawellproponionedfteed, 

His  Art  with  Natures  workmanfhip  atflrife, 

As  if  the  dead  the  liuing  fhould  exceed :  202 

So  did  this  Horfc  excell  a  common  one. 

In  fhapc,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone.  2^^ 

Round  hooft,{hort  ioynted,  fetlocks  (hag,  and  long, 
Broad  bread,  full  eye,  fmall  hcad,and  noftrill  wide. 
High  creft,  (hort  eares,ftraight  legs,&  paffing  flTog> 
Thin  mane,tliicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tend  er  hide*       79* 

Looke  what  a  Horfe  ihould  haucjhe  did  not  lack> 

Saue  a  proud  rider  on  fo  proud  a  back. 
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Sometime  he  Icuds  farre  ofFjaud  there  he  ftares. 

Anon  he  ftarts,  at  fturring  of  a  feather: 

To  bid  the  wind  a  bafe  he  now  prepares, 

And  wherehe  runne,  or  fiie,they  know  not  whether; 
For  through  his  mane,&  taile,the  high  wind  fmgs. 
Fanning  the  haircs,  who  waue  like  feathred  wings,      y<f 
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He  lookes  vpon  his  loue,  and  ncighes  vnto  her, 
She  anfwers  hinijas  if  (he  knew  his  mindc. 
Being  proud  as  females  are,  to  fee  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  ftrangcneffe,  feemcs  vnkindc: 
Spumes  at  his  loucjand  fcorns  die  heat  he  fccles, 
Beating  his  kind  imbracements  with  her  hecles. 


Then  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
He  vailes  histaile  that  like  a  falling  plume, 
Code  {hadow  to  his  melting  bunockc  lent, 
y6     He  (lamps,  and  bites  the  poore  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  loue  perceiuing  how  he  was  inrag*d, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  furie  was  aflwag'i 

319     His  teftie  maifter  goeth  about  to  take  him, 
VVhenlo  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  offeare, 
Jealous  of  catching,  (wiftly  doth  forfake  him, 
J22     With  her  the  Horfe,and  left  Adonis  there : 

As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Out  dripping  croweSjthat  ftriue  to  oucrfly  them. 

All  fwolne  with  chafing,  downe  Adonis  fits, 
Banning  bis  boyftrous,and  vnruly  beaftj 
And  now  the  happie  feafbn  once  more  fits 
That  loucficke  loue,  by  pleading  may  be  bleft  : 
For  louers  fay,  the  hearthath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  bard  the  ay  dance  of  the  tongue. 

An 
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An  Ouen  that  is  ftopt,  orriuer  ftayd, 

Burncth  more  hotly,  fwdleth  with  more  rage: 

So  of  concealed  forow  may  be  fayd. 

Free  vent  of  words  loucs  fier  doth  aflTwage, 
But  when  the  hearts  atturney  once  is  mute, 
The  cHent  breakes,  as  delperat  in  his  fute. 

He  fees  her  comming,  and  begins  to  glow :  337 

Euen  as  a  dying  coale  reuiues  with  winde. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angrie  brow, 
Lookes  on  the  dull  earth  with  difturbed  minde : 

Taking  no  notice  that  flic  is  (b  ny  e, 

For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye,  ^^2 

O  what  a  fight  it  was  wiftly  to  view,  ->^j 

How  (he  came  dealing  to  the  wayward  boy. 

To  note  the  fighting  conflid  of  her  hew, 

How  white  and  red,  ech  other  did  deftroy: 
But  now  her  cheeke  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flalht  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  skie. 

Now  was  (he  iuft  before  him  as  he  (at,  j^s 

And  like  a  lowly  louer  downe  (he  kneeles, 

With  one  faire  hand  ihe  heaueth  vp  his  hat, 

Her  other  tender  hand  his  fairc  cheeke  fceles :  jy; 

His  tendrer  cheeke,receiues  her  foft  hands  print. 

As  apt,  as  new  falnc  fhow  takes  any  dint.  3^^ 
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Oh  what  a  war  of  lookcs  was  then  betwecne  them. 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  fuing, 
His  eyes  faw  her  eyesjas  they  had  not  fcene  them. 
Her  eyes  wooed  llill ,  his  eyes  difdaind  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumbe  play  had  his  ads  made  plain, 
j6o  VVithtears  which  Chorus-like  her  eyesdidrain. 

jfi     Full  gently  now  Ihe  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifbnd  in  a  gaile  of  Ihow, 
Orluorieinan  allablafter  band, 
So  white  a  friend,  ingirts  fo  white  a  fo : 

This  beautious  combat  wilfull,  and  vnwilling, 

j66         Showed  like  two  (iluer  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

3^7     Once  more  the  engin  of  her  thoughts  began, 
O  faired  mouer  on  this  mortall  round, 
V  V  ould  thou  w  crt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound, 
For  one  fvvcctlooke  thy  helpe  I  would  aflurc  thee, 
Thoghnothmg  but  my  bodies  bane  wold  cure  thee 
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Giue  me  my  hand  (faith  he,)  why  doft  thou  feelc  it  ? 
Giue  mc  my  heart(raith  llie,)  and  thou  fhalt  hauc  it. 
O  giue  it  me  left  thy  hardheart  do  fteele  it, 
jji^      And  being  ftceld,  foft  fighes  can  ncuer  grauc  it. 

Then  loues  deepe  grones,  I  neuer  fhall  regard, 
jje         Bccaufe  Adonis  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For 
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For  fliame  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go,  j79 

My  day  es  delight  is  paft,  my  hortc  is  gone, 

And  tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  fo, 

I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  me  here  alone,  .,*/ 

For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  n\y  buTic  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from-  the  mare.  y^ 

Thu  s  flic  replies,  thy  palfrey  as  he  fhould,  ys 

Welcomes  the  warm eapproch  of /wcctdcfire, 

Affection  is  a  coale  that  muft  be coold, 

Ehe  fuffcrd  it  will  fet  the  heart  on  fire,  yg 

Th e  Tea  hath  bounds,but  deepe  defire  hath  none, 
Therfore  no  maruell  though  thy  horfe  be  gone.       j^o 

Howlikeaiadeheflood  tiedto  the  tree,  j^ 

Seruilly  maifterd  with  a  leatherne  raine, 

Bnt  when  he  faw  his  loue,  his  youths  fairc  fee. 

He  held  fuch  pettie  bondage  in  difdaine : 

Throwing  the  bafe  thongfi-om  his  bending  crcft, 
Enfiranchifing  his  mouth,  his  backe,  his  breft .  j^ 

Who  kcs  his  true  Joue  in  her  naked  bed,  397 

Teaching  the  ftieets  a  whiter  hew  then  white, 

But  when  his  glutton  eye  fo  full  hath  fed, 

His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ?  ^^ 

Who  is  fo  faint  that  dares  not  be  fo  bold, 
To  touch  the  fier  the  weather  being  cold  ? 
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VENVS   AND  ADONIS. 

Let  mc  cxcufc  thy  courfcr  gentle  boy, 

And  learne  of  him  I  heartily  bcfcech  thee, 

To  take  aduantagc  on  prcfcntcd  ioy, 

Though  I  were  dubc,yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
O  learne  to  loue,  the  leffon  is  but  plaine. 
And  once  made  perfed,  neuer  loft  againe. 

Iknow  not  loue  (quoth  he)  nor  will  not  know  it, 
Vnleffe  it  be  a  Boare,and  dien  I  chafe  it, 
Tis  muchtoboaow,andIwillnotoweir, 
My  loue  to  louc,  is  loue,  but  to  dilgracc  it. 
For  I  hauc  heard,  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  weares  a  garment  fhapeleffe  and  vnfinilht? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leafe  put  forth  ? 

If  fpringing  things  be  anic  iotdiminilht, 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  proue  nothing  worth, 
The  colt  that's  backt  and  burthend  being  yong, 
Lo(eth  his  pride,  and  neuer  waxeth  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing,^!  vs  part. 
And  leaue  this  idle  theame,  this  bootleffc  chat, 
Remouc  your  fiegc  from  my  vny eelding  hart, 
To  loues  allarmes  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 
Difmifle  your  vows,your  fained  tears,your  flattry, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  make  no  battry. 

what 
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V  Vhat  canft  thou  talke(quoth  (hc)haft  thou  a  tong? 

0  would  thou  hadft  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing, 
Thy  marmaldes  voicehath  doncme  double  wrong, 

1  had  my  lode  before,  now  preft  with  bearing, 
Mellodious  difcordjheauenly  tune  harflh  founding, 
Eares  deep  f\\xet  mufik,&"  harts  deep  fore  wouding 

Had  I  no  eyes  but  eares,  my  eares  would  loue, 

That  inward  bcautie  and  inuifiblc, 

Or  were  I  deafe,  thy  outward  parts  would  moue 

Ech  part  in  me,that  were  but  fenfible. 

Though  neither  eyes,  nor  eares,  to  heare  nor  fee, 
Yet  (hould  I  be  in  loue,  by  touching  thee. 

Say  that  the  fence  offceling  were  bereft  me,  ^j^ 

And  that  I  could  not  fee,  nor  heare,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  verie  fniell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  loue  to  thee  be  ftill  as  much, 

For  fro  the  ftillitorie  of  thy  face  excelling,      (ling. 

Corns  breath  perfumd,tbat  breed eth  loue  by  fmel-       ^^ 

But  oh  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  tafi,  ^^j 
Being  iiourfe,  and  feeder  of  the  other  foure. 
Would  they  not  wifh  the  feaft  might  euerlaft, 
And  bid  fufpition  double  lookc  the  dore^  ^^9 
L  eft  icaloufic  that  (b  v/er  vnwelcome  gueft. 
Should  by  his  ftealing  in  difturbethe  feaft  ? 
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VENVS  AND   ADONIS. 

Once  luore  the  rubi-colourd  porull  opend, 

V  Vhich  to  his  fpecch  did  honie  pafTage  yeeld, 
Like  a  red  mornethat  cuer  yet  betokend, 

V  vracke  to  the  fca-man,  tempcft  to  the  field : 

Sorrow  to(hepherds,wovntothebirds, 
Gufts,and  foule  flawcs,to  heardmcn,  6c to  herds. 

This  ill  prefege  aduiiedly  (he  marketb, 
Euen  as  the  wind  ishuftit  before  it  raineth : 
Or  as  the  wolfe  doth  grin  before  he  barketh : 
Or  as  the  bcrrie  breakes  before  it  ftaincth: 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun : 
His  meaning  ftr ucke  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  lookc  (he  flady  falleth  downe, 
For  lookes  kill  loue^  and  loue  by  lookes  reuiueih, 
A  imilc  recures  the  wounding  of  a  fi^owne, 
But  bleiTed  bankrout  that  by  loue  (q  thriucth. 
The  (illie  boy  bclceuing  (he  is  dead, 
Glaps  her  pale  cheeke,  till  clapping  makes  itred. 

And  ail  amazed,  brake  ofFhis  late  intent. 
For  (harply  he  did  thinke  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  loue  did  wittily  preuent, 
Faire-fall  the  wit  that  canfb  well  defend  her: 
For  on  the  gralTe  (he  lyes  as  (he  were  flaine, 
Till  his  breath  breathcih  life  in  her  againe. 

He 
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He  wrings  hernofcjhe  ftrikes  heron  the  chcekcs 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulfes  haxd. 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thoufend  waycs  he  fcekcs. 
To  mend  die  hurt,diat  his  vnkindncffe  mard. 
He  kifles  her,  and  (he  by  her  good  will. 
Will  neucr  rife,  (o  he  wi!  I  kiffe  her  ftill. 

The  night  of  (brrow  now  is  tumd  to  day. 
Her  two  blew  windowcs  faindy  (he  vphcaucdi. 
Like  the  fairc  (iinne  when  in  his  frc(h  array. 
He  checres  the  mornc,and  all  the  earth  relecucA: 

And  as  the  bright  funne  glorifies  the  skic: 

So  is  her  face  illumind  withlicr  eye. 

V  Vhofe  beames  vpon  his  hairelelTc  face  are  fixt. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  theirlhine, 
VVercneuerfoure  fuch  lamps,  togethermixt. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browes  repine . 
But  hers,which  through  the  criftal  tears  gauelighr. 
Shone  like  the  Moone  in  water  fecnc  by  night* 
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O  where  am  I(quoth(hcj)  in  earth  orhcaucn. 

Or  in  the  Ocean  drencht,  or  in  the  fire : 

V  Vhat  houre  is  this,or  mome,  or  wearie  cuen, 

Do  I  delight  to  die  or  life  deCre  ? 

But  now  I  liu'd,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy. 
But  now  I  dy'de,  and  death  was  liucly  ioy.  ^^s 
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O  thou  didftkillme^kill  mc  once  againc, 
Thy  eyes  {hrowd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thinCj 
Hath  taught  themicornfull  tricks,  &  fuch  difdaine, 
That  the  vhaue  murdred  this  poore  heart  of  mine, 
And  thefc  mineeycs  true  leaders  to  their  queenc^ 
Bat  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  bad  feene. 

Long  may  they  kifTc  ech  other  for  this  cure, 
Oh  neuer  let  their  crimfon  liuerics  wcare. 
And  as  they  laft,their  vcrdour  ftill  endure. 
To  driue  infcdionfrom  the  dangerous  ycarc : 
That  theftar-gazers  hauing  writ  on  death, 
May  fay,  the  plague  is  baniftit  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips,  fweet fealcs  in  my  fofi  lips  imprinted, 
Whatbargaines  may  I  make  ftilltobcfealing? 
To  fell  my  felfe  I  can  be  vrell  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  vfe  good  dealing. 
Which  purchafc  if  thou  makc/or  fcare  of  flips, 
Set  thy  feale  manuell,-onmy  wax-red  lips, 

A  tbouiand  kifles  buyes  my  heart  from  me, 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leiiure,  one  by  one, 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  vnto  thee. 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  non-pairaet,that  the  deb  tfhould  double. 
Is  tvvcntie  hundred  kifles  fuch  a  trouble  ^ 
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Faire  Quecne  (quoth  he)  if  anic  loucyou  owe  me, 
Meafiircmy  ftrangenefle  with  my  vnripc  yeaies, 
Before  I  know  my  felfc,  feekc  not  lo  know  me, 
No  fiihcr  but  the  vngrowne  frie  forbeares, 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,the  greene  flicks  faft, 

Or  being  early  pluckt,is  fowcr  to  taft» 

Looke  the  worlds  comforter  with-wcarie  gate> 
H  is  day es  hot  taske  hath  ended  in  the  v/eft, 
The  owle  (nights  herald)  (hreeks,  tis  verie  late, 
Thcflieepe  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  neft, 
And  cole-black  clouds^that  (hadowheauens  light^ 
Do  fummon  vs  to  part,  and  bid  good  night.  ^j^ 

Now  let  mc  fay  goodnight^and  fo  fay  you. 

If  you  will  fay  fo,  you  (hall  haue  a  kis  ^ 

Goodnight  (quoth  (he)  and  ere  be  fayes  adue. 

The  honic  fee  of  parting  tendred  is. 

Her  armcs  do  lend  his  neckc  a  fwcet  imbrace. 
Incorporate  then  they  feerac/accgrowesto  face. 

Till  breathleffe  he  diiioynd,  and  backward  drew. 
The  heaucnly  moifturc  thatfweet  corall  mouth, 
V  Vhofe  precious  taft,  hcrthirftie  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  furfet,  yet  complainc  on  drouth, 
Howiihherplentie  preft  (he  faint  with  dearth, 
Their  lips  together  glewedjfallto  the  earth. 
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Now  quicke  dcfire  hath  caught  the  yeelding  pray, 
And  gluttonhke  (he  feeds,  yet  neucr  filleth. 
Her  hps  are  conquerers,  his  lips  obay, 
Paying  what  ranfbme  the  iniultcr  willeth : 
Whole  vultur  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  fo  hie, 
That  (he  will  draw  his  lips  rich  trcafure  drie. 

JS3  Auid  hauingfelt  the  iweetncflTc  of  the  ipo  ilc, 
with  blind  fold furie  (he  begins  to  forragc. 
Her  face  doth  reeke,&  imokejhcr  blood  doth  boile, 

jy     And  carelcffe  luft  ftirs  vp  a  defperat  courage, 
planting  obliuion,  beating  reafon  backc, 

^ss         Forgetting  (hames  pure  blu{h,&  honors  wrackc. 

S59     Hot,  faint,  and  wearie,  with  her  hard  imbracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam*d  with  too  much  hadling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  Roe  that's  ty  r*d  with  chafing, 

jdz     Or  like  the  froward  infant  ftild  with  dandling: 
He  now  obaycs,  and  now  no  more  refifteth, 

5/^  While  ihe  takes  all  (hecaii,notalHheliftedi. 

^^j      What  waxe  fo  frozen  but  diflblues  with  tempring, 
And  y  eelds  at  laft  to  e  uerie  light  imprcffion  ? 
Things  out  of  hope,  are  compaft  oft  with  ventring, 
j^s      Chiefly  in  loue,  whofe  leaue  exceeds  commiffion : 

Affcdion  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward, 
^0  B  ut  the  woes  beft,whe  moft  his  choice  isfroward. 

VV^cn 
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When  he  did  frownc,6  had  (he  then  gauc  oucr 
Such  nedar  from  his  hps  (he  had  not  fuckt, 
Foule  wordes^and  frowncs^nnuft  not  repcll  a  louer 
V  Vhat  though  the  rofc  hauc  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt? 
Were  beautievndertwentie  locks  kept  fad, 
Yet  loue  breaks  through;^  picks  them  all  at  laft.         ^j6 

For  pittie  now  (he  can  no  more  detaine  him,  317 

The  poorefoolc  praies  her  that  he  may  depart, 

She  is  refolu'd  nolongertoreftraine  him, 

Bids  him  farewell,and  looke  well  to  her  hart,  5^' 

The  which  by  Cupids  bow  {he  doth  protcft, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breft.  j« 

S  weet  boy  (he  faies,this  night  ile  waft  in  forrow,  583 

Formyfick  heart  commands  mine  eyestowarch, 

Tell  me  loues  maifter,(hall  we  meete  to  morrow, 

Say,  (liall  we,  (hall  we,  wilt  thou  make  the  match?  5'^ 

H e  tell's  her  no,to  morrow  he  intends. 

To  hunt  the  boarc  with  certaine  of  his  frcnds.  ^ss 

The  boare  (  quoth  (he  )  whereat  a  fuddain  pale,  j^^ 

Likelawne  bcingfpred  vpon  the  blufhing  rofc, 

Vrurpesherchceke,{hctremblesathistalc, 

And  on  his  neck  her  yoaking  armes  Ihe  throwes .  j^r 

She  finckcth  downc,ftill  hanging  by  his  necke, 
He  on  her  belly  faU'Sjfhc  on  her  backe.  59^ 
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Now  is  (he  in  the  vcric  lifts  ofloue. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  incounter. 

All  is  imaginarie  (he  doth  proue, 

He  will  not  mannage  her^  although  he  mount  her. 
That  worfe  then  Tantalus  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lackc  her  ioy, 

Eucn  fb  poore  birds  decciu'd  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  furfet  by  the  eye^  and  pine  the  maw : 
Eucn  j(b  fhe  languiftieth  in  her  miQiapSj 
As  thofc  poorc  birds  that  helplefle  berries  {aw, 
The  warm  c  efteds  which  (he  in  him  finds  mifling, 
She  fcekes  to  kindle  with  continuali  killing. 

6o^       But  all  in  vaincjgood  Queene,it  will  not  bee. 
She  hath  affai'd  as  much  as  may  be  prou'd. 
Her  pleading  hath  defcrtfd  a  greater  fee, 
She's  loue^  (he  louesj  and  yet  (he  \%  notlou'd^ 
Fie,  fie,  he  faies,  you  crdh  rac,  let  me  go. 
You  haue  ao  reafon  to  withhold  me  fo, 

<f/j        Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quoth  {h€)(weet  boy  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  toldn:  me^  thou  woldft  hunt  the  boare, 
Oh  be  aduifd^  thou  knov/ft  iior  what  it  is. 
With  ianelings  point  a  churliOiiwine  to  goarcj 
V  Vhofe  tulhcs  neuer  (heathd,  be  whetteth  Ml, 
6'.8  Like  to  a  mortall  butcher  hem  to  kill* 
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On  his  bow-back e,hc  hath  a  battell  fet,  67^ 

Of  brifly  pikes  that  euer  threat  his  foes, 
His  eyes  like  glow-v/ormcs  fhine  when  he  doth  fret 
His  fnout  digs  fcpulchers  where  ere  he  goes,  ^2 

Being  mou'd  he  ftrikes,  what  ere  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  ftrikes,  his  crooked  tulhes  flay. 


62^ 


His  brawn ie  fides  with  hairie  bridles  arnied,  <f?5 

Arc  better  proofe  then  thy  fpearcs  point  can  enter, 
His  (hort  thick  necke  cannot  be  cafily  harmed^ 
Being  ircfull,on  the  lyon  he  will  venter,  s^^ 

Tne  thornie  branibles,and  imbracing  buflies, 
As  fearefiill  of  him  part,through  whom  he  ruflies. 

Alasjhe  naught  cftecm*s  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  lou  es  eyes  paies  tributarie  gazes, 
Nor  thy  fbfc  handcs,ftvcet  lips,and  chriftall  erne, 
V  Vhofe  full  perfedion  all  the  world  amazes. 
But  haui  ng  the  c  at  vantage  (wondrous  drcadi) 
Wold  roote  thcfc  beautics,as  he  root's  the  mead. 
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Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathfomc  cabin  ftill, 

Beautie  hath  naught  to  do  withfuch  foule  fiends. 

Come  not  withinhis  danger  by  thy  will. 

They  thafthriue  weU5take  counfcll  of  their  friends,  6^0 

V  Vhen  thou  didft  name  the  boare^not  to  diileblc 
I  feard  thy  fortune,and  my  ioynts  did  tremble.  ^z 
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<>v       DidO:  thou  not  marke  my  face,  was  it  not  white  ? 

Saweft  thou  notfignes  offearc  lurkc  in  mine  eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint,  and  fell  I  not  do  wne  right  ? 
df6       Within  my  bofome  whereon  thou  doeft  lye, 

My  boding  heart,  pants,  beats,and  takes  no  reft, 
6^s  But  like  an  earthquake^ftiakes  thee  on  my  breft. 

(r4s      For  where  loue  raignes,  difturbing  icaloufie. 

Doth  call  him  felfe  affedions  centinell, 

Giuesfal(ealarmes,{uggeftethmutinie, 

dp      And  in  a  peacefull  houre  doth  crie,  kill,  kill, 
Diftempring gentle  loue  in  his  defire, 

<fj^  As  aire,  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

fj^  This  fb wer  informer,  this  bate-breeding  (pie. 
This  canker  that  cates  vp  loucs  tender  ^ring, 
This  carry-talc, diffentious  iealoufie, 

6ss      T  hat  fomtime  true  newes,fomtime  falfe  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,and  whifpers  in  mine  eare, 

^^,  That  if  I  loue  thee^  I  thy  death  fliould  feare. 

66-7       And  more  then  (b,  prefenteth  to  mine  eye. 
The  pifture  of  an  angrie  chafing  boare, 
Vnder  whole  (harpe  fangs,on  his  backe  doth  lye, 

^<ff        An  image  like  thy  felfe,  all  ftaynd  with  goa're, 

V  vhofc  blood  vpon  the  frefh  flowers  being  died, 

666  Doth  make  the  droop  with  grief,&  hang  the  hed. 
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What  (hould  I  do,  fecingthec  (o  indeed  ?  66- 

That  tremble  at  th'imagination, 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fearc  doth  teach  it  diuination  •  sjo 

I  prophecie  thy  death,  my  liuing  fbrrow, 

If  thou  incounter  with  the  boare  to  morrow.  6^^ 

But  If  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  ruM  by  me,  sjj 

Vncouple  at  the  timerous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  fubtiltie. 

Or  at  the  Roe  which  no  incounter  dare :  sjs 

Purfue  thefe  fearfull  creatures  o're  the  downes, 
And  on  thy  wel  breathd  horfe  keep  with  thy  houds         ^/s 

And  when  thou  haft  on  foote  the  purblind  hare,  % 

Marke  the  poore  wretch  to  ouer-ihut  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
He  crankes  and  croffes  with  a  thoufand  doubles,  ssj 

The  many  mufits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  laberinth  to  amaze  his  foes.  ss^ 

Sometime  he  runnes  among  a  flocke  of  (heepe,  6ps 

To  make  the  cunning  hounds  miftake  their  fmell, 
And  fbmetime  where  earth-deluing  Conies  keepe. 
To  flop  the  loud  purfuers  in  their  yell:  s^s 

And  (bmetimc  forteth  with  aheard  of  deare, 
Danger  deuifeth  (hifts,  wit  waites  on  fearc.  6p^ 
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6p7     For  there  his  fmell  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hoc fent-fnuffing hounds  are  driuen  to  doubt, 
Ceafing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  hauefingled 

dgf     With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out. 

Then  do  they  fpend  their  raouth's,cccho  replies, 

6^if         As  if  an  other  chafe  were  in  the  skies. 

^91    By  this  poore  wat  farre  off  vpon  a  hill. 

Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  liftning  care, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  purfiie  him  ftill, 
^00     Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  heare. 

And  now  his  griefe  may  be  compared  well. 
To  one  fore  ficke,  that  heares  the  pafling  bell. 

70J     Then  (halt  thou  fee  the  deaw-bedabblcd  wretch, 
Turne,  and  returnc,  indenting  with  the  way, 
Ech  enuious  brier, his  wearic  legs  do  fcratch, 

jc<f     Ech  (hadow  makes  him  ftop,  ech  murmour  ftay. 
For  miferie  is  trod  en  on  by  manic, 

yos  And  being  low,  neuer  relecu'd  by  anie. 

Lye  quietly,  and  heare  a  litle  more. 
Nay  do  not  ftruggle/or  thou  fhalt  not  ri(e. 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  bore, 
Vnlike  my  felfe  thou  hear'ft  me  moralize. 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  fo  to  Co^ 
For  loue  can  comment  vpon  euerie  wo. 
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V  Vhere  did  I  leaue  ?  no  matter  wherc(quoih  he) 
Leaueme,  and  then  the  ftoric  aptly  ends. 
The  night  is  (pent,  why  what ofthat  (quoth (he  ?) 
I  am  (quoth  he)  expe<^ed  of  my  friends, 

And  now  tis  darke,  and  going  I  (hall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  (he)  defire  kcs  bed  of  all.  jzo 

But  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  imagine  this,  7^' 

The  earth  in  loue  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kis, 

Rich  prayes  make  true-men  thecues :  fo  do  thy  lips        j2^ 
Make  modcft  Dyan,  cloudic  and  forlorne. 
Left  (he  (hould  ft eale  a  kiffc  and  die  forfwornc.         j^s 

Now  ofthis  darke  night  I  percciue  the  reafbn,  727 

Cinthiafor(hame,obrcuresherriluer(hinc, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemned  of  treafon. 
For  ftealing  moulds  from  heauen ,  that  were  diuine,      jjc 
V  Vherin  (he  fram'd  ihee,in  hie  heauens  dcipight. 
To  ftiame  the  funne  by  day,  and  her  by  night.  jjz 

And  therefore  hath  (he  brib'd  the  deftinies,  73: 

To  croft'e  the  curious  workmanflhip  of  nature, 

To  mingle  bcautie  with  infirmities, 

And  pure  perfedlion  with  impure  defeature,  7j5 

Making  it  fubiedl  to  the  tyrannic, 

Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  mifcric.  ;j, 
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7j^        K%  burning  fcauers,  agues  pale,  and  faint, 

Life-poy(bning  pefHlencc,  andfrcndzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  ficknefTe  who{e  attaint, 
Difordcr  breeds  by  heating  ofthe  blood, 

SurfetSjimpoftumes^griefe,  and  damnd  difpairc, 
S  wcarc  natures  death,  for  framing  thee  fo  fairc. 

]45       And  not  the  leaft  ofall  the(c  maladies, 

But  in  one  minutes  fight  brings  beautie  vndcr. 
Both  fauour^  lauour,  hew,  and  quaUties, 

■i<f(>      Whereat  the  th'impartiall  gazer  Jate  did  wonder. 
Are  ontheiuddcn  wafted,  thawed^and  donne, 

jjc  As  mountain  fhow  melts  with  the  midday  fonne. 

75/      Therefore  defpight  of fruitlcde  chaflitic, 
Loue-lackingveftals,  and  fclfe-louingNuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  (carcitie, 

-r^j       And  barraine  dearth  ofdaughterSjand  of  funs  ^ 
Be  prodigall,  the  lampe  that  burncs  by  night, 

-,^6  Dries  vp  his  oyle,  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

151       What  is  thy  bodie  but  a  fwallowinggraue, 

Seeming  to  burie  that  pofteritie, 

VVhich  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  muft  haue, 
160        If  thou  deftroy  them  not  in  darke  obfcuritie  ? 
]f  fo  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  difdainc, 

Sith  in  thy  pride,  fb  fai re  a  hope  is  flainc. 

So 
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So  in  thy  felfe^thy  fclfe  an  made  away, 
A  mifchicfe  worfe  then  ciuill  home-bred  (Irifc, 
Or  theirs  whofe  defperat  hands  them  felues  do  (lay. 
Or  butcher  fire,  that  reaucs  his  fonne  oHife: 
Foule  cankring  ruft,the  hidden  trcafurc  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  vfc  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  will  fall  againe. 
Into  your  idle  oucr-handled  theame. 
The  kiffe  I  gauc  you  is  beftow'd  in  vainc^ 
And  all  in  vainc  you  ftriue  againft  the  ftrcamC;, 
For  by  this  blactfac't  night,defires  foule  nourfc^ 
Your  treatife  mak  es  me  like  you^worfe  &  worfe. 

If  loue  haue  lent  you  twcntie  thou/and  tongues. 
And  eucrie  tongue  more  mouing  then  your  ownc. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  M  armaids  foags, 
Yctfrom  mine  eare  the  tempting  tune  is  blowne, 
For  know  my  heart  (lands  armed  in  mine  eare. 
And  will  not  let  a  falfe  found  enter  there . 

Left  the  deceiuing  harmonie  jfhouldronncj 

Into  the  quiet  clofure  of  my  bred. 

And  then  my  litle  heart  were  quite  vndone, 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  refi^ 

No  Ladle  no,  my  heart  longs  no  t  to  grone. 
But  fbundly  flccps,  while  now  it  fleeps  alone. 
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VVhat  haue  you  vrg'd,  that  I  can  not  rcproue  ? 
The  path  is  fmooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  loue,  but  your  deuife  in  loue. 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euery  ftranger. 
You  do  it  for  increafe,  6  (Iraunge  excufe  1 
V  Vhen  reafon  is  the  bawd  to  lufts  abufc. 


Call  it  not  loue,  for  loue  to  heauen  is  fled, 
Sincefweatingluft  on  earth  vfurpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofc  Gmple  fembiance  he  hath  fed, 

7^d     Vpon  frelh  beautie,  blotting  it  with  blamej 

VVhich  the  hot  tyrant  ftaines,&  foone  bercaues: 

■jgs         As  Caterpillers  do  the  tender  Icaues. 

199     Loue  comforteth  like  fun-lliine  after  rainc, 
But  lufts  effed:  is  tcmpeft  after  funne, 
Loues  gentle  ^ring  doth  alwayesfrefh  remaine, 
Lufts  winter  comes,  ere  (bmmerhalfebe  donne: 
Loue  furfets  not,  lull  like  a  glutton  dies  s 
Loue  h  all  truth, luft  full  of  forged  lies. 

los       More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay. 
The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  greene, 
Therefore  in  fadncffe,  now  I  will  away, 
My  face  is  full  of  (ham  e,  my  heart  oftecnc. 

Mine  ear cs  that  to  your  wanton  talke  attended, 
Do  burne  them  felucs,  for  hauing  (b  offended. 

VVith 
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With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  fwcet  embrace, 
Of  thofe  fairc  armes  which  bound  him  to  her  brefV, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apace, 
Leaues  loue  vpon  her  backe,  deeply  diftreft,  s^ 

Looke  how  a  bright  ftar  ihooteth  from  the  skyej 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus  eye« 

Which  after  him  fhe  dartesjas  one  onfliorc  S1^ 

Gazing  vpon  a  late  cmbarkedfriend, 
Till  the  wilde  waues  will  haue  him  fcene  no  more, 
Whofe  ridges  with  the  meeting  cloudes  contend:         sio 

So  did  the  mercile{re,and  pitchie  night, 

Fold  in  the  obied  that  did  feed  her  light.  ^« 

V  Vher eat  amaf d  as  one  that  vnawar e,  cf.j 

Hath  dropt  a  precious  iewell  in  the  flood, 

Or  ftoni{ht,as  night  wandrers  often  arc, 

Their  light  blowne  out  in  fome  raiftruftfull  wood ;         926 
Euen  fo  confounded  in  the  darkcflhelay, 
Hauingloftthefairedifcouerieofhcrway.  eia 

And  now  fhe  beates  her  heart, whereat  it  grones,  szs 

That  all  the  neighbour  caues  as  feeming  troubled. 

Make  verball  repetition  of  hermones, 

PafTion  on  paflion^decply  is  redoubled,  yj2 

Ay  me,{he  cries,and  twentie  times,wo,wo. 
And  twentie  ecchoes,twentie  times  eric  /b,  s^ 
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55J       She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 
And  fings  cxtcmporally  a  wofiill  dittic. 
How  loue  makes  yong-men  thrall,  &  oldmen  dote, 
How  loue  is  wife  infollic,  foolifli  wittie: 
Her  heauie  anthemc  ftill  concludes  in  wo, 
Andflill  the  quier  ofccchoesanfwer  ib. 

Her  fbng  wastedious,and  out-wore  thenighr, 
For  loners  houres  are  long,  though  fecming  (hort, 
If  pleafd  themfelues,  others  they  thinke  delight. 
In  itich  like  circumftance,  with  fiich  like  ^ort: 
Their  copious  (lories  oftentimes  bcgunnc, 
ef6  E  nd  without  audience,  and  are  neucr  donnc. 

Si-j     For  who  hath  (he  to  {pcad  the  night  withall, 
But  idle  founds  refcmbling  parafits  > 
Like  fhrill-tongu'dTapftcrs  anfweringeueric  call, 

S30      Soothing  the  humor  of  fantaftique  wits, 
She  iayes  tis  fb,  they  anfwer  all  tis  fb, 

SS2  And  would  fay  after  her,  iflhcfaid  no. 

8S2      Lo  here  the  gendelarkcwearie  of  reft, 
From  his  moyft  cabinet  mounts  vp  on  hie. 
And  wakes  the  morning ,  from  whofe  filuer  brcft, 
sj;6      Thefunnearifethinhismaieftie, 

Who  doth  the  world  (b  glorioufly  behold, 
^58  That  Ceader  tops  and  hils ,  feeme  burniftit  gold. 
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Venus  faluces  him  with  this  feirc  good  morrow,  sji) 

Oh  thou  clearc  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  ech  lampjandihining  ftar  doth  borrow. 
The  bcautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright,  s6z 

There  Hues  a  fbnnethac  fuckt  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  hght,as  thou  doeft  lend  to  other. 

This  fayd,  (he  hafteth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Mufing  the  morning  is  fb  much  orc-wornc, 
And  yet  (he  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue  5 
She  barkens  for  hishounds,  and  for  his  hornc, 

Anon  (he  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily, 

And  all  in  haft  flic  coafteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  (he  runncs,the  bufhcs  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  necke,fomekiflc  her  face, 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  (lay, 
She  wildly  breakethfrora  dieirflridimbracc, 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whofe  fwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  tofeed  her  fawne,  hid  in  fbme  brake. 
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By  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  arc  at  a  bay, 

Y  Vhereat  (he  ftarts  like  one  that  (pics  an  adder, 

V  Vreath'd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iuft  in  his  way, 
The  feare  whereof  doth  make  him  (hakc,6^  (h  udder^         sso 

Euen  (b  the  timerous  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
Appalsher(cnfcs,andhcr/pincconfounds. 
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83^       For  now  Ihe  knovves  it  is  no  gentle  chafe, 

But  the  blunt  boare^  rough  beare^  or  lyon  proud, 
Becaufc  thecrieremainethin  one  place. 
Where  fearefuliy  the  dogs  exclaimc  aloud. 
Finding  their  enemie  to  be  fo  curft. 
They  all  ftraine  cun'fie  who  ftiail  cope  him  firft. 

This  difmall  crie  rings  fadly  inher  earc, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  furprife  her  hart, 
Who  ouercome  by  doubtj  and  bloodleflefcare, 
With  cold-pale  weakenelTc,  nunis  cch  feeling  part. 
Like  foldicrs  when  their  captain  once  dothyecld, 
They  bafely  Oie,  and  dare  not  flay  the  field. 

Thus  (lands  Ihe  in  a  trembJiii^extafie, 
Till  cheering  vp  her  fenfes  all  difmayd, 
She  tels  them  tis  a  cauileiie  fantafie, 
And  childiQi  error  that  they  arc  aflrayd, 

Bids  the  leaue  quaking^bids  them  feare  no  more, 
And  with  that  v/ord,i}ie  ipide  the  hunted  boare, 

•  V  Vhofe  irothie  mouth  bcpainted  all  with  red, 
LiKc  mi  Ike,  &■  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togither, 
A  fecond  fearc  through  all  her  fin  ewes  fpred, 
VVhichmadlyhurriesherj^lheknowes  not  whither, 
This  way  fhc  runs,  and  now  ihe  will  no  further. 
But  backeretircs^to  ratetlie  boare  for  murther. 
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A  thoufand  fplccncs  bcare  her  a  thoufand  waves, 

She  treads  the  path,  that  (he  vntreads  againq 

Her  more  thenhaft,  is  mated  with  delay  es, 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brainc. 
Full  ofrcfpedsj  yet  naught  at  all  refpevling, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  effeding. 

Here  kenneld  in  a  brake,  (he  finds  a  hound,  n 

And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  maifter, 

And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 

Gainft  venimd  fores,  the  onely  foueraigne  plainer. 
And  here  (he  meets  anothcr^fadlyskowling, 
To  whom  (he  fpcaks ,  &  he  replies  with  howling.         ^^s 

When  he  hath  ceaft  his  ill  refounding  noife. 

Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blacke,  and  grim, 

Againfl:  the  welkin,  volies  out  his  voycc, 

Another,  and  another,  anjRver  him,  9^2 

Clappingtheirproudtailes  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  fcratcht-earesjblceding  as  they  go. 

Looke  how,  the  worlds  poorc  people  are  amazed, 
At  apparitions,  fignes,  and  prodigies, 
Whereon  with  fearcful  eyes,they  long  hauc  gazed, 
Infufing  them  with  dreadfull  prophecies^  ^^s 

So  fhe  at  thefc  fad  fignes,  drawcs  vp  her  breath, 
And  fighing  it  againc,  cxclaimes  on  death. 
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Hard  fauoiird  tyrant,  ougly,  meagre,  leane, 
Hateful!  diuorce  ofloue,  (thus  chides  llie  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghoft,  earths-worme  what  doft  thou 
To  ftiflc  bcautie^and  to  (leak  his  breath?   (meanc? 
Who  when  heliu'djhis  breath  and  beauiic  fee 
^s  Gloflc  on  the  rofcjlnicll  to  the  violet. 

Ifhebedeadjono^ic  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  bcauiie,  thou  (houldft  ftrike  at  it. 
Oh  yes,  it  may,  thou  hafl:  no  eyes  to  fee, 
But  hatefully  at  randcn  doed  thou  hit> 
Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  falfe  dart, 
Miftakes  that  aime^  and  cleaucs  an  infants  hart. 
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9^j     Hadft  thou  but  bid  beware ,  tlicn  he  had  fpokc, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  loft  his  power. 
The  deftinies  will  curfe  thee  for  this  ftrokc, 
^^^     They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckft  a  flower, 
Loucs  golden  arrow  at  him  fhould  haue  fled,  * 
And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead* 
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Doft  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prouok'ft  fuch  wec- 
V Vhat  may  a  heauic  grone  aduantage  thee?  (ping, 
Why  haft  thou  caft  into  etcrnall  ileeping, 
Thofe  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  fee  > 
Now  nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortall  vigour. 
Since  her  bed  workc  isruin'dwiththy  rigour. 

Here 
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Here  ouercorae  as  one  full  ofdifpairc, 
She  vaild  her  eye-lids,  who  like  fluccs  ftopt 
Thechridall  tide,  that  from  her  rv/ochceksfairc, 
Inthefwcetchannellofhcrboromedropt.  <y^ 

But  through  the  floud-gates  breaks  the  filuer  rain, 
And  with  his  (Irong  courfe  opens  them  againe.  geo 
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O  how  her  eyes,  and  teares^did  lend,  and  borrov/, 
Her  eye  feene  in  the  teares,  teares  in  her  eye, 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  viewd  ech  others  forrowr 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  fighs  fought  ftill  to  drye, 
Butlikcaftormicday,nov/ wind^nowraine, 
Sighs  drie  her  chccksjtears  make  the  wet  againe,         9^^ 

Variable  paffions  throng  her  conftant  wo,  g^j 

As  ftriuing  who  (hould  beft  become  hergricfcj 

All  entertaind ,  ech  paffion  labours  foy 

That  euerie  prefcnt  fbrrow  feemeth  chlcfe, 
But  none  is  beft,then  ioyne  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds,  confultingfor  foule  weather.         ^72 

By  this  farre  off,  (he  heares  fomc  huntfman  hallow,  ^jj 

A  nourfes  fong  nere  plcafd  her  babe  fo  well, 

The  dyrc  imagination  (he  did  follow, 

This  f6und  of  hope  doth  labour  to  cxpell,  ^ji 

For  now  reuiuing  ioy  bids  her  reioyce, 

And  flat  ters her,  it  is  Adonis  voyce.  ^j^ 
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VVhcreather  tcarcs  began  to  turnc  their  tide. 
Being  prifond  in  her  eye:  like  pcarles  in  glafle, 
Yecfomctimcsfals  an  orient  drop  bcfide, 
Which  her  cheeke  melts,as  fcoming  itihould  paffe 
To  wafti  the  foule  face  of  the  iluttiih  ground, 
Who  is  but  dronkcn  when  (he  fcemcth  drownd. 

O  hard  belecuinglouc  how  ftrangc  it  fecmcs! 
Not  to  bclecuc5aadyet  too  credulous: 
Thy  wcalc^and  wo^are  both  of  them  extrcames, 
Dc(pairc,and  hope^makcs  thee  ridiculous. 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  vnHkely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kils  thee  quickly. 

Now  (he  vnweaues  the  web  that  (he  hath  wrought, 
Adonis  Hues,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  {h  c  that  ca  Id  him  all  to  nought  j 
Now  fhc  ads  honours  to  his  hateful!  name. 

She  clepcs  him  king  of  graues,&  graue  for  kings. 
Imperious  fupreme  ofali  mortall  things. 

No,  no^  quoth  {he,  fweet  death,I  did  but  iefl> 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fearc 
When  as  I  met  the  boare,that  bloodie  bcaft. 
Which  knowes  no  pitie  but  is  ftill  feuere. 
Then  gentle  (hado  w(truth  I  muft  confeffc) 
Irayld  on  thee,  fearing  my  loues  deccfle, 
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Tis  not  my  faultjthe  Bore  prouok't  my  tono,  „,^ 

Be  wreak't  on  him(  inuifible  commaundcr) 

T'is  he  foule  crcature,that  hath  done  thee  wrong, 

I  did  but  ad,hc's  author  of  thy  (launder 

Grccfe  hath  two  tongues,  and  neucr  woman  yet, 
Could  rule  them  both^without  ten  womcns  wit. 

Thus  hopingthat  Adonis  is  aliue,  ,00^ 

Her  rafh  Tufpcd  (he  doth  extenuate. 

And  that  his  beautie  may  the  betterthriuc. 

With  death  The  humbly  doth  infinuate. 

Tels  him  of  trophies,{lacues,tombes,and  ftories, 
His  vidorics,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

O  louc  quoth  llie,how  much  a  foole  was  I^ 

To  be  of  fuch  a  wcakc  and  fillic  mind, 

To  wailc  his  death  who  Iidcs,  and  muftnot  die. 

Till  mutuall  ouerthrow  of mortall  kind  ? 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beautie  flainc, 
And  beautie  dead^blacke  Chaos  comes  againc. 
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Fy,fy5fondloue,  tliou  art  as  full  offeare. 

As  one  with  treafure  laden^hem'd  with  thecucs. 

Trifles  vnwitnefled  with  eye,or  eare^ 

Thy  coward  heart  with  falfe  bethinking  greeues.  ,02^ 

Euen  at  this  word  ilie  hcarcs  a  merry  hornc, 
V  Vhei eat  (he  Icaps,thac  was  but  late  forlomc. 
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As  Faulcons  to  the  lure,  away  (he  flies, 
The  graffe  (loops  nor,  (he  treads  on  it  fo  light, 
And  in  herhaft^vnfortunatclyrpies, 
Thcfoulc  boaresconqucft,  on  her  faire  delight, 
V  Vhich  fecne,her  eyes  are  murdred  with  the  view, 
Like  ftars  a(liam*d  of  day,  thcmfelues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  fnaile,  whofc  tender  homes  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  fliclHe  cauc  with  painc, 
And,  there  all  fmoothred  vp,  in  fliade  doth  fit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creepc  forth  againe: 
So  at  his  bloodie  view  her  eyes  are  fled. 
Into  the  deep-darke  cabbins  of  her  head. 

Where  they  refigne  their  ofiicc,and  their  light. 
To  the  difpofing  of  her  troubled  brainc. 
Who  bids  them  ftill  confort  with  ougly  night. 
And  neucr  wound  the  heart  with  lookes  againe, 
VVho  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  fuggeftion^  giucs  a  deadly  grone* 

lof^      whereat  ech  tributarie  lubied  quakes, 

As  when  the  wind  impriibnd  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  paifagc,  earths  foundation  (hakes, 
which  with  cold  terror,  doth  mens  minds  confound: 
This  mutinie  ech  part  doth  (b  fiirprife, 
That  fro  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eies. 

And 
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VENVS    AND  ADONIS. 
And  being  opend,  threw  vnwilling  light, 
Vpon  the  wide  wound,  that  the  boarc  had  trencht 
In  his  foft  flanke,  whofe  wonted  Hllie  white 
With  purple  tears  thathis  wound  weptjhad  drecht. 
No  floure  was  nigh,no  graffejhearbjIeafjOr  weed, 
But  dole  his  blood^and  feemd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  folemne  fympathie,  poorc  Venus  noteth, 
Oucr  one  flhoulder  doth  (he  hang  her  head, 
Dumblicflie  paflTions/rantikely  fhe  doteth, 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  voice  is  ftopt,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  till  now. 

Vpon  his  hurtflielookcs  fo  ftedfaftly, 
Thatherfightdazlingjmakesthe  wound  feem  three, 
And  then  fhe  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gaflies,wherc  no  breach  (huld  be: 
His  face  feems  twain,ech  feuerall  lim  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  miftakeSjthe  brain  being  troubled 

My  tongue  cannot  expreffe  my  griefc  for  one, 
And  yet  (quoth  fhe)behold  two  Adons  dead. 
My  fighes  are  blowne  away,  my  fait  tcarcs  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead, 

Hcauie  hearts  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes  red  fire. 

So  (hall  I  diebydropsofhotdefire. 
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VENVS   AND  ADONIS. 

Alas  poore  world  what  treafure  haft  thou  loft. 
What  face  remains  aiiuc  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
VVhok-  tongue  is  mufick  now?what  caftthou  boaft, 
Ofthitigs  long  nnce^or  any  thing  inftiing? 
The  flowers  are  fweer,  their  coloursfreftijand  trim, 
But  true  fweet  beautie  Hu'd^and  di'de  with  him. 

Bonnet.norvaiJe henceforth  no  creature  weare. 
Nor  funne,  nor  wind  will  cuer  ftriue  to  kiffe  you, 
Hauingnofaire  to  lofe^you  need  notfeare, 
The  fun  doth  skorne  you^^  the  wind  doth  hiffe  you. 
Bur  when  Adonis  Uu'dc/unnejaad  ftiarpe aire, 
Lurkt  like  two  theeues^to  rob  him  of  his  faire. 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Vnder  whofe  brim  the  gaudie  funne  would  pccpe, 
The  wind  would  blow  it  offhand  being  gon, 
Play  with  his  locks^theo  would  Adonis  weepe. 

And  ftraight  in  pittie  of  his  tender  yeares,  (teares. 

They  botTi  would  ftriue  who  firft  (hould  drie  his 

To  fee  his  fece  the  Lion  walkt  along. 

Behind  fome  hcdge,bccaufe  hewould  not  fear  him; 

To  recreate  himfelfwhen  he  hath  fong^ 

The  Tygre  would  betame^^and  gently  heare  him. 
Ifhehadfpokejthewolfewouldleauehispraic, 
And  ncucr  fright  thefillielambe  that  daie, 

when 
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When  he  beheld  his  fhadow  in  the  brookc, 
ThefifhesTpread  on  it  their  golden  gils, 
V  Vhen  he  was  by  the  birds  fuch  pleafure  rookc. 
That  feme  would  fing,{bme  other  in  their  bils 
Would  bring  him  mulberries  &  ripe-red  cherries, 
He  fed  ihcm  with  his  fight^thcy  him  with  berries. 

But  thisfoule^grimjand  vrchin-fnov/tedBoarc, 
V Vhofc  downeward  eye  ftill  lookcth  for  a  graue: 
Nc're  faw  the  bcautious  liucrie  that  he  wore, 
VVitneflctheintercainmentthathegaue. 
If  he  did  fee  his  face,  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiffe  him,  and  hath  kild  him  fo, 

Tis  trucjtis  true,thus  was  Adonis  flaine. 
He  ran  vpon  the  Boare  with  his  (harpe  fpeare, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  againe, 
But  by  a  kiffe  thought  to  perfuade  him  there. 
Andnouflinginhisflankcthelouingfwinej 
Sheath'd  vnaware  the  tuske  in  his  foft  groine. 

Had  I  bin  tooth'd  like  him  I  mud  confeffe. 
With  kifling  him  I  (hould  haue  kild  him  firll, 
But  he  isdeadjand  neuer  did  he  bleffc 
My  youth  with  his,  the  more  am  I  accurft. 
With  this  {he  falleth  in  the  place  flic  aood, 
And  ftaincs  her  face  with  his  congealed  bloud. 
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;j     She  lookes  vponhis  lips,  and  they  arc  pale. 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold, 
She  whi(pers  in  his  cares  a  heauie  tale, 
ins     As  if  they  heard  the  wofuU  words  ihetold: 

She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 
uzs         Y  Vhcrc  lo^two  lamps  burnt  out  in  darkncffc  lies. 

7129  Two  glaffcs  where  her  felfc,  her  fclfe  beheld 
A  thou^nd  times,  and  now  no  more  rcflc6t. 
Their  vertuc  loft,  wherein  they  late  exceld, 

J7J2    And  eueric  beautie  robd  of  his  effed^ 

V  Yonder  of  time(^quoth  {he)this  is  my  fpight, 

77j(r         That  thou  being  dead,the  day  (huld  yet  be  light. 

yj     Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  here  I  prophecic. 
Sorrow  on  loue  hereafter  fh all  attend : 
It  (hall  be  wayted  on  with  iealoufie, 
1139    Find  fweet  beginning,  but  vnfauorie  end. 
Here  fed ed  equally,  but  high  or  lo. 
That  all  loues  pleafure  lliall  not  match  his  wo. 


It  fhall  be  fickle,  falfe,  and  full  of  fraud, 
Bud,and  be  blafted,in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottome  poyfon,and  thetop  orc-ftrawd 
„<ff     Y Vith  fwccts,  thatftiall  the  trueft  fight  beguile. 

The  ftrongeft  bodic  fliall  it  make  moft  weake, 
,y^o'         Strike  the  wife  dube,  &:teach  the  foole  to  {peake. 

It 
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It  (hall  be  rparing,and  too  full  of  ryor^ 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  mea  fures, 

The  flaring  ruffian  (hall  it  keepc  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,inrich  the  poore  withtreaiiires 
ItChallberaginginadjandfilHemilde, 
Make  theyoong  old,the  old  become  achilde. 

It  fliall  fufpedl  where  is  no  caufe  offeare. 

It  (liall  not  feare  where  itfliould  moft  miflruft. 

It  fhall  be  mercifull5and  too  (eueare, 

And  moft  deceiuing,  when  it  feemes  moft  iuf^,  ,136 

Peruerfe  it  (hall  be^wherc  it  (howes  moft  toward, 
Put  feare  to  valourjcourage  to  the  coward. 

It  (hall  be  cau(e  ofwarrc^and  dire  eucnts, 

AndfctdKTention  cwixtthe(bnne,and  (ire, 

Subiedjand  feruill  to  all  di(contents: 

As  drie  combuftious  matter  is  to  fire,  »tf2 

Sith  in  his  prime,dcath  dothniy  Icuedeftroy, 
They  that  loue  beft^thcirloucs  (hall  not  enioy.  „<,^ 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  fide  laiekild,  ^h 

Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  fight. 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laie  fpild^ 
A  purple  floure  (proong  vp,checkred  with  white,  >.6s 

Reiembling  well  his  pale  cheekes^and  the  blood, 
Which  in  round  drops^vpo  their  whitencifc  flood . 
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She  bowes  her  head^the  ncw-iprong  floure  to  fmcl, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis  breath, 
And  faies  within  her  bofome  it  (haJI  dweh^ 
Since  hchimfelfeisreftfromher  by  death; 

She  crop's  the  ftalke,  and  in  the  breach  appeares, 
Green-dropping  {ap^which  (he  copares  to  teares. 

Poore  floure(  quoth  (he  )this  was  thy  fathers  guife, 

S  weet  ifTue  of  a  more  fweet  fmelling  fire, 

For  euerie  little  griefc  to  wet  his  eics, 

To  grow  vnto  himfelfe  was  his  defire; 
And  fo  tis  thine,but  know  it  is  as  good, 
To  wither  in  my  breft,as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  fathers  bed,  here  in  my  brefl. 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,and  tis  thy  right. 
Loin  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  reft, 
My  throbbing  hart  (hail  rock  thee  day  and  night; 
There  fhall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  houre. 
Wherein  I  wil  not  ki(re  my  fweet  loues  floure. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world^  away  (he  hies,  ^ 
And  yokes  her  filuer  doues,bywhofefwiftaidc,  ^ 
ThcirmiftrefTe  mounted  through  the  emptic  skies, 
In  herlight  chariot^quickly  is  conuaidc, 
Holding  their  courfc  to  Paphos,whcre  their  queen, 
Meanes  to  immure  her  felfe,  and  not  be  fecn. 
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